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EDITORIAL 


The Balance Sheet 
By John Everard DeMeyer 


At the end of the year every business man has a balance sheet drawn 
up showing the exact state of his business. The successful man analyzes 
that sheet very carefully and endeavors to determine the factors that 
have contributed to his success or failure. He knows he must be prepared 
to explain to his stockholders the results shown there. 

June represents the end of the school year and teachers may well 
make a careful survey of the past year’s work, its success and its mistakes. 
The assets and liabilities of the school may not be measured by dollars 
and cents as are those of a corporation, yet they are much more important 
to the life of the community than those of any business therein. 

It is not enough to merely state that this child has or has not success- 
fully done the year’s work. | We should check carefully the basis of our 
judgment of what he has done. Every worthwhile school is progressive 
and the very word progressive implies experimentation. It is seldom 
that all features of any experiment are satisfactory. Such problems have to 
go through a refining process before one can safely predict consistent results. 

Every worthwhile man or woman who has done anything during the 
past year has made mistakes and will doubtless continue to make them 
in the future, but no man or woman can afford to make the same mistakes 
the coming year. The school people must so analyze their work that 
they know their faults, and then must remedy them; otherwise, their 
stockholders, the public, will do it for them. 

The biggest item in the school inventory at the beginning of the year 
is the citizens of twenty years hence. We take children as raw material 
and proceed to shape them mentally, morally, and physically for the work 
which they must assume as future members of society. The very magni- 
tude of the task and the responsibilities which it implies demand the most 
careful scrutiny of our methods. 

The American public, the stockholders, believes in American schools; 
it criticizes because of that belief and intense interest in the results. The 
public is trying to strike a balance and determine if the children of today 
are receiving the best possible preparation for future citizenship. Cer- 
tainly a backward glance over the year’s results should be most helpful 
as preparation for the new year which is to come. 
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N a letter of reminiscence which my sister 

received from that great apostle of the 

kindergarten, Miss Susan E. Blow, not long 

before her death, she says: ‘Those were 
glorious days when we never knew whether the 
kindergarten would last over night and never 
doubted that it would last forever.” 

In all those “glorious days,” save the ones at 
the very beginning, I was privileged to share. 
The first class of the 
California Kindergarten 
Training School for 
Teachers, which my 
sister had established in 
1880, was well along 
with its work when I 
arrived in San Francisco, 
but I was allowed to join 
it at once on account 
of my experience as a 
teacher and my _ pre- 
vious knowledge of kin- 
dergarten practice. 

I had been, more or 
less, a student at my 
sister’s feet since my 
nursery days so I now 
found not only no diffi- 
culty but the greatest 
delight in submitting 
myself to her instruction. 
I was soon able to lift 
some of the daily work from her shoulders and 
when [ had obtained my diploma I took charge of 
the kindergartens while she devoted herself to her 
successive training classesof earnest and enthusi- 
astic young women. 

Kindergarten work in California was success- 
ful from the beginning, as it has been everywhere 
when the right person has directed its course, 
but in this case there was not only the interest 
in the newly discovered, or newly applied, 
educational principles upon which it is founded 
to awaken interest, not only the compelling 
charm of the children themselves, but the quali- 
ties of the leader. My sister was, it need hardly 
be said, one of those teachers “‘by the grace of 
God” that Froebel describes. She remarks in 
her memoirs that she half believes that nature 
intended her, not for a writer, but for an educator, 
for she could always teach a thing whether she 
knew it herself or not. This statement is 


altogether true and explains, or partly explains, 
the enthusiasm and devotion of her students 


Glorious Days 
By Nora Archibald Smith 


FROM AN UNFAMILIAR PHOTOGRAPH OF KATE the 
DOUGLAS WIGGIN AND HER NIECES 


who carried the torch she lighted throughout 
California and its neighboring states. 

I should be but a half-hearted believer in 
Froebel, however, if I did not bear testimony 
to the fact that the kindergarten is itself a power 
and, even in the hands of a much less gifted 
person than was Kate Douglas Wiggin, can be 
trusted to work miracles. 

We were all ardent believers in those days not 
only in Froebelian prin- 
ciples but in ‘Miss 
Kate,” as children and 
teachers uniformly called 
her and as many of her 
“girls” still speak of her. 
That room at No. 64 
Silver Street, where the 
first free kindergarten of 
the West was opened, 
was a hallowed spot to 
all of us and for years 
there hung upon its 
walls a life-like portrait 
which bore upon its 
frame the following 
words: 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


“In this room was born 
first free kinder- 
garten west of the Rocky 
Mountains. Let me have 
the happiness of looking down upon many succes- 
sive groups of children sitting in the same seats!” 


ATE Douglas Wiggin expressed the signi- 
‘™* ficance of the early kindergarten work in 
California in this wise: ‘‘There can be no doubt 
that the kindergarten, in its work among the 
poor, idle, and vicious classes of society, is one of 
the most effective agencies with which to develop 
in the children of the future all those virtues of 
courtesy, industry, frugality, independence, and 
honesty, which we need so sorely in the world 
today. 

“The era of free kindergarten work in California 
began in 1878 with the establishment of the 
Silver Street Kindergarten in San Francisco. 

“From the beginning the work in our city has 
had most gratifying success. People have given 
their money generously; kindergartners have been 
earnest and devoted, and for the most part public 
school teachers have been friendly, and even en- 
thusiastic, in their feeling toward the new method. 
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“We will leave for future consideration the 
tenets of the Froebelian system of education, 
and for the present confine ourselves to a brief 
mention of the various free kindergartens now 
existing in our city. 

“The Golden Gate Kindergarten Association 
maintains nine classes, five of which we owe to 
the beneficence of Mrs. Leland Stanford. The 
Silver Street Kindergarten Society supports three 
classes, one of which is the private charity of 
Miss Harriet Crocker, while the other two have 
been largely aided by Mr. Charles Crocker, Mr. 


Adolph Sutro, and Mr. James G. Blair. The 
Public Kindergarten Society maintains four 


schools; the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the Ladies’ Protection and Relief Society, 
the Protestant Orphan 
Asylum and the First 
Congregational Church, 
each one. 

“Another kindergar- 
ten maintained by 
private contributions is 
located on Folsom Street, 
and there are two so- 
called experimental kin- 
dergartens supported by 
the city, making a total 
of twenty-four free kin- 
dergartens, an excellent 
showing for so short a 
time. 

“There are also two in 
flourishing condition in 
Oakland, one in San José, 
and one in Los Angeles, 
all of which may be regarded as an outgrowth of 
the work in San Francisco. 

“In each of these schools there are enrolled 
from fifty to eighty children between the ages of 
three and six years. 

“Most of the children in these free kindergar- 
tens are from homes where the parents are quite 
poor, father and mother often both obliged to 
devote all their time to the small business 
which supports them, or the mother engrossed 
in the care of her little household and the wash- 
ing or other work she takes in to eke out her 
scanty means. The children are in the street 
from the time they can walk, and are woefully 
apt pupils of the lessons taught there. Not a 
few are the children of absolute criminals. In 
these homes (what a travesty on the name!) 


the fathers, and perhaps the mothers, make 
frequent visits to the jail; sometimes, even, 


the mothers have sunk deeper in degradation 
and are in houses of vice and ill-fame; or, if at 
home, make their quarters a kennel in point of 
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NUMBER 64 SILVER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, THE FIRST 
FREE KINDERGARTEN OF THE WEST. THE BUILDING 
WAS DESTROYED IN THE EARTHQUAKE OF 1906. 


cleanliness and a very bedlam as regards harmony 
and peace. 

“In common with the major part of today’s 
reformers, we believe that the great work of 
society lies in the training of these children. If 
we knew how to do that rightly, the reformatory 
institutions for adults might be closed. 

“We cannot settle all the miseries of this com- 
plex earthly life by suggesting any one remedy, 
however powerful; but those who look most 
closely at the results of Froebel’s educational 
methods, applied to some of these evils in their 
very beginning, find hopeful promise of better 
things. 

“Tt is true that the home influence is generally 
against the teacher: that she has the child but a 
few hours in the day; that often the child has 
been ‘born wrong,’ and 
to accomplish any radi- 
cal change the treatment 
should have been begun 
with his grandfather; 
that now and then sorry 
failures are made, but 
the teacher is not dis- 
couraged, for she has 
hourly rewards greater 
than speech can testify. 
She sees homes chang- 
ing slowly but surely 
under the influence she 
is able to exert, mostly 
through the little child 
missionaries; she sees 
brutal punishment giv- 
ing place to gentler 
methods; she sees the 
‘dirt-devil’ driven from his ancient throne; she 
receives gratitude from parents, and sees the 
flower of love blooming in the heart of the child, 
and she is too grateful for all of these and many 
other encouragements to be disheartened by any 
cynical dissertations on the determination of 
the world to go wrong and the impossibility of 
preventing it. 

“Any one harboring doubt as to the good 
influence of free kindergartens ought to have 
attended the opening of the new Stanford class on 
Brannan Street. Two other Stanford’ classes 
united in songs, marches, and exercises, and were 
the center of interest, not alone to those present, 
but to the entire neighborhood. They were a 
delightfully mottled class of children—boys and 
girls, white and black, black-eyed, blue-eyed and 
cross-eyed, tidy and ragged, pretty and ugly, 
fair and freckled, but all clean and all happy. 
Through unguarded doors crowded in men, women, 
and children, rough and frowsy, but with a warm 
interest in what was going on, and striving earn- 
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estly to get a glance at the little ones. A 
grandmother, with gray head bare, held a little 
one in her arms and tried to raise another child to 
her shoulder, that both might see over the ring 
gathered around the little marching soldiers. 
“‘When one considers how impressionable chil- 
dren are at this early stage, and then contrasts 
the influence exerted upon them when they 
run in the streets, with that they receive in the 
kindergarten from these refined and sympathetic 
young women, who labor for them and play 
with them, it must be plain that a very different 
style of manhood and womanhood will result.”’ 


ALIFORNIA’S tragedy of 1906 leveled the old 
Silver Street building and destroyed the por- 
trait of my sister, but after all we kindergartners 
remembered in the midst 
of our sorrow that the 
picture was only “‘an out- 
ward and visible sign of 
an inward and spiritual 
grace,’ and that the 
grace was our enduring 
possession. 

Whether people and 
things look large or small 
to you depends, I sup- 
pose, upon which end of 
the opera-glass you use. 
Sometimes, perhaps, I 
shall unconsciously use 
the one end and some- 
times the other in looking 
back upon my sister’s 
life and achievements, 
or, possibly, you may 
consider that the glass has never been properly 
adjusted to my vision and that I see things 
through a haze. However that may be, the 
glass is the best one in my possession and I have 
tried and shall try to use it with judgment and 
discretion. 

The effect of the kindergarten on San Fran- 
cisco, on California, on the entire Pacific slope, 
was almost negligible, undoubtedly, if you con- 
sider it as but a ripple in the slow-moving stream 
of educational progress, but its effect upon my 
sister and upon me was incalculable. There 
was a certain statement in a German ‘Kinder- 
garten Guide” concerning the possibilities of 
Froebel’s Fifth Gift, twenty-seven inch cubes, 
three of which are divided into halves and three 
into quarters, which was particularly attractive 
to my glib tongue during my apprenticeship 
and which’ I used to chant, most impertinently, 
to my suffering sister at the family dinner table. 

“The arrangements, re-arrangements, and 


permutations of Froebel’s Fifth Gift cannot be 
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counted by hundreds, nor expressed by thousands, 
but millions hardly suffice to exhaust all possible 
combinations.” 

These were the magic words and they were 
sometimes accompanied by a rhythmic dance, 
in which my brother hastened to join. Take 
the sentence now, though, out of the realm of 
applied nonsense, prune away some of its ver- 
bosities and you have a truth which may well 
be applied to the kindergarten itself and which 
we demonstrated by experience. 


WENTY pages or so in the twelfth chapter 

in my sister’s autobiography were origi- 
nally published in pamphlet form as ‘‘The Girl 
and the Kingdom,” and given to aid the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Club in a campaign to diminish 
illiteracy in the State. 
These bear ample testi- 
mony to the growth of 
the author’s powers, 
mental and _ spiritual, 
under the influence of 
Froebel’s theories, to 
the magic effect of the 
children upon her and 
of her personality upon 
the children. She was 
admirably fitted for her 
work both as kindergart- 
ner and training teacher, 
—vivacious, magnetic, 
musical, dramatic, 
expressive and, because 
of these gifts, a natural 
story-teller. 

The wide-spread suc- 
cess of the kindergarten in California was, of course, 
not due to her alone, but to the devoted labors of 
many believers, the most prominent of whom was 
the late Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, whose life, after 
she became converted to Froebel, was entirely 
given up to the cause. The immediate success 
of the movement, however, must be credited to 
my sister, to her effect upon her students, upon 
the throngs of visitors to Silver Street, upon the 
audiences that attended her many educational 
lectures and addresses and upon those, far and 
near, who read her graphic, original, and witty 
printed reports of her work. 

Anna Catharine Markham, wife of California’s 
poet, writes me that she «vell remembers when 
Kate, in the first glow o: the ‘Patsy’ book, 
visited the San José Normal School and addressed 
its students, a radiant creature, as if poised on 
tiptoe for a flight. 

Tributes of this nature in regard to the mag- 
netic effect of Kate Douglas Wiggin’s educational 
addresses have poured in upon me ever since I 
(Continued on page 47) 


Following the Desert Story 
Trail 


By Wilhelmina Harper 


E must start at six o’clock in the 
morning, for the distances are great, 
and the long road winding over the 
mountain range must be covered in 

time to arrive at the first school by nine o’clock, 
if our program for the day is to be carried out. 
The cutting wind of the early morning makes 
us glad of the protection of those great bundles 
of books piled high, in front, at the back, and 
sides of the Ford, which are later to give so much 
joy in another way. The 
distant hills are radiant 
in all their freshness of 
spring dress, and the con- 
trasting blue sky defies 
all words to describe its 
beauty. Having traveled 
over fifty miles through 
ever-changing scenes of 
beauty, we see before us, 
as we leave the .moun- 
tains behind, a lovely val- 
ley of green meadows, 
colorful with a gorgeous 
carpeting of early spring 
flowers: lupine, bordea, 
poppies, and cornflowers. 
An ideal setting, you 
will say, for the little 
white schoolhouse which 
appears in the distance. 
As we draw nearer we 
pass children trudging 
along with their lunch 
pails, or riding on ponies. 
They seem so happy and 
care free. The young 
teacher, who has never before taught outside of 
a city, is beyond doubt the most glad to see us. 
As we look at the very meager living quarters 
where she has spent so many lonely hours, we 
make a mental note of the fact that not all mis- 
sionaries serve in foreign countries. It is with 
real joy that we mail her, a few days later, some 
of the latest romances for her own reading. She 
has worked hard to bring touches of the outside 
world to those children, and one of the evidences of 
her success is in the fact that they are familiar with 
many of the books contained in our reading lists. 
Their enjoyment of the stories told to them is best 


Mountains and 


telling. 


Epitor’s Note: Miss Harper writes: 
“Will you go with me in imagination on 
a three days’ trip over the Tehachapi 


through 
expanse of the Mojave Desert of our 
country visiting isolated schools, hold- 
ing story hours, and discovering how the 
right story told at the right moment 
stands between the children 
loneliness of the desert?” 
her invitation with joy. 
The children whom Miss Harper serves 
in her capacity as children’s librarian of 
the Kern County Free Library, California, 
and through her work of preparing hun- - 
dreds of story titles for graded reading 
lists for the schools throughout her state, 
have slight contact with 
Her story caravan brings the world to 
them, and takes us into the new world of 
the imagination discovered through story- 


attested by the hands which wave farewell from 
the small porch as long as we are in sight. 

As we come to the foothills again, a mountain 
lion adds a thrill to the trip by darting across 
the road in front of us and off into the under- 
brush before our driver remembers that he has a 
gun within reach. 


E soon find ourselves surrounded on all 
sides by the most fragrant blossoms and 
realize that we are in the 
heart of the mountain 
fruit belt, where some of 
the best apples and pears 
in the state are grown. 
Tehachapi, which is the 
shipping point for this 
fruit, has a well-furnished 
and modern school build- 


the endless 


ing, with playground 
and the equipment that would 


put to shame many a city 
school. The children here 
are most enthusiastic in 
their preparation for a 
“Track Meet,’ which 
to include all the 
neighboring mountain 
schools. As they come 
in from the playground, I 
think they particularly 
welcome the period of 
relaxation while the 
stories of heroes of 
other days are being 
told to them. Their 
intense interest is a 
source of great inspiration to the story-teller. 
Twenty miles distant we come to a little set- 
tlement of lime workers and in the school here 
we find a real melting-pot, for there are Mexicans, 
Indians, and various nationalities of white chil- 
dren. The open-mouthed wonder with which 
these little foreign children listen to simple 
stories, makes us dream of the possibilities which 
the story hour will open up to them, if it leads 
them to read for themselves. Books will make 
it possible for them to seek a better existence. 
Fifteen miles farther on we come out of the 
mountains and from a hilltop we view the won- 


We accepted 


civilization. 
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derful panorama of the great Mojave Desert. 
The natural beauty here of desert and mountains 
on all sides leaves one speechless in silent appre- 
ciation. Since we will be needing every bit of 
our “speech” in the next half hour, however, we 
hasten on to the town of Mojave with its fine 
school building which accommodates ninety 
pupils. We have been asked to give a talk here 


WE ARRIVE AT THE NORTH FORK MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
JUST IN TIME TO WITNESS THE DAILY MORNING 
SALUTE OF THE FLAG 


to the older boys and girls on good and harmful 
reading. Some of them had been getting hold 
of the wrong kinds of books, so we have in our 
caravan some of the very best reading suited to 
their ages. It is always an easy matter to 
counteract the wrong kind of reading through 
supplying large numbers of the right kind of 
books. This is one of the County Libraries’ 
greatest opportunities, and in this way we have 
done some of our most active work. The older 
pupils here also beg for a story, so two are told 
with the object of introducing to them the books 
in which they appear. This accomplished, we 
hasten on as there are more schools to visit 
before the first day of our trip comes to a close. 


WENTY-FIVE miles farther on, we stop 
at the little ‘‘one teacher’? Red Rock School 
in the heart of the great desert. There are only 
six pupils present, three big boys outside indus- 
triously training for the great event of the track 
meet soon to be held, and three little folk inside 
who handle most lovingly the attractive books 
we have brought them. We stop for a story, 
and we talk about books and the stories the chil- 
dren like best to read. We ask the teacher if 
she ever feels lonely. She replies that she has 
been here three years and loves the desert so 
much that she never wishes to live elsewhere. 
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Further on in the desert, we stop at a little 
section called “Saltdale,”’ where a salt factory 
operates. With the many winding roads here 
and there in the sand, we lose our way and do 
not reach the school until all the pupils have 
been dismissed. It is late in the afternoon, and 
about a half mile from the school we meet a car 
filled with all the school pupils en route to their 
homes over near the factory. When they learn 
that we are the “‘library ladies” and have books 
for them, and a story or two perhaps, the whole 
troop immediately turns about and follows us 
back to the school and to the desks, where we 
have a happy half hour together talking about 
their interests in reading. The teacher here 
lives alone in the rear of the school building. 
All the water she uses must be carried half a mile. 
Again we are reminded of the missionary, with 
all the attendant self-sacrifice and discomfort, 
but not one word of complaint from this lonely’ 
soul, whose life is given to the helping of others. 
With sunset fast approaching, we hasten on 
across the desert to the little mining town of 
Johannesburg where we stop for the night at an 
attractive mountain inn. There can be no more 
beautiful sight in all the world than a sunset in 
the desert, with the soft crimson and blue lights _ 
radiating from the distant mountain tops, and 
overspreading all a perfect peace. Across our 


path darts that most comical of birds, the Cali- 


A GOOD BOOK IS THE DESERT CHILD’S LOVED COMPANION 


fornia road-runner, who paces on ahead of us 
for quite a distance. He is indeed a jolly com- 
panion, and we are always on the lookout for 
him on our desert trips. 

We reach the inn at just six o’clock, after 
twelve hours of almost continuous travel, one 
hundred and fifty miles covered, six schools 
visited, eighteen stories told, and about one 
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hundred and fifty books left with as many eager 
children, all this the activity of just one day. 


THE SPIRIT OF HIAWATHA LIVES AGAIN 


HE following day was a repetition of the first 
in interest and endeavor. At nine o’clock 
the next morning, we 
arrived at the Johannes- 
burg School just in time 
to witness the outdoor 
salute to the flag, which 
is the first part of the 
daily program of all these 
desert schools. Here 
we found twenty-five 
bright-eyed and _ intelli- 
gent pupils of different 
ages, who had been send- 
ing to the County Libra- 
ry again and again for 
books. We had a very 
attractive collection with 
us, which made them al] happy and full of eager- 
ness to handle them. Nothing gives keener joy 
to the children’s librarian than to witness the 
joy which the actual touch of books gives. They 
are beloved companions in the lives of these chil- 
dren of the isolated sections. We talked about 
books here, learned the children’s reading inter- 
ests and needs, told stories, then hastened on to 
the neighboring town of Randsburg, which oper- 
ates several famous silver and gold mines on the 
edge of the Mojave Desert. There is a large 
school here which has the same fine and modern 
playground equipment that many of these rural 
schools of our county possess. We told stories 
in each of the classrooms, and talked about books 
to the older pupils, who were greatly pleased 
with the collection we brought, which seemed to 
just suit them. 


THE MINING TOWN OF RANDSBURG, CALIFORNIA 
On THE EDGE OF THE MOJAVE DESERT 
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Leaving the mining district, we retraced our 
steps into the desert, for there were several other 
schools to visit here in various directions. Before 
we had gone far, a large rattlesnake appeared 
ahead of us in the road and we stopped just long 
enough to end his journey. After more than 
two hours’ travel through the sands of the desert, 
we reached the Indian Wells Valley School, one 
of the most isolated. At such places we are 
always astonished to find so many unusually 
bright and interesting children, who are receiving 
in their instruction all the advantages of city 
children. Modern playground equipment is 
installed, and the school supervisors in art, 
music, and physical training, make regular visits 
to all these schools. The older pupils at this 
school were much interested in some of the classics 
which we had with us, and made requests for 
more. 


Q)uR next stop was at the Morrison School, sev- 
eral miles farther on in the heart of the desert. 
In this teacher” 
school, we found a 
“Hiawatha” play in 
progress with a little 
Mexican girl playing the 
leading part. As we 
watched these children 
in their attractive cos- 
tumes, made from gunny 
sacks, dramatizing a 
story which was written 
in a New England town, 
we marveled at the skill 
of the teacher. She 
had succeeded in making 
the spirit of an Indian 
brave live again in the hearts of these children. 
Some Indian legends fitted into our story program 


WHERE THE TRAIL BEGINS 


of the day, and then the magic package containing 
fairy stories was opened, and school “broke up.” 
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The children rushed out to their sandy play- 
ground where a lively basketball game was begun. 
For their water supply, these children depend 
upon the weekly arrival of a water tank that 
comes in on the railroad that passes through 
most of these sections. Sometimes, when trains 
are delayed, the problem is serious but is always 
cheerfully met. The box of candy we left with 
these little folks was almost as much of a novelty 
as the books. 


The teacher showed us a few dried rosebuds 
which some friend had attempted to send in 
damp cotton. When we thought of the pro- 
fusion of lovely flowers which surround us in 
our valley city, a little ache crept into our hearts. 
This teacher had traveled and known many of 
the comforts of life, but she said that noth- 
ing could induce her to leave this desert home 


which she loved beyond her powers of expres- 
sion. 


We were loath to leave this school and its 
friendly, energetic teacher, but since we had a 
journey of one hundred miles ahead of us before 
nightfall, we had to hasten on. After several 
hours riding along the edge of the desert, we 
came into the wild and beautiful Walker’s Basin 
section, one of the loveliest spots in our whole 
county. The stately Joshua trees stood like 
silent sentinels in that quiet valley where the 
setting sun cast a glowing light that touched with 
gold the cares of the day. Finally we came into 


Story 
The Elephant’s Child. Kipling 
Why the Chimes Rang. Alden 
The Happy Prince. Wilde 
The Kingdom of the Greedy. .......Story Hour Favorites 
The Wolf and the Seven Kids. Household Stories 
How the Whale and Elephant Were Tricked. Pyle. 


Fairy Tales from Many Lands 
The Water Nixie. Children and the Pictures 
Rikki Tikki Tavi. 


The Two Frogs. Lang 
The Fate of Echo. 
Legend of Tutokanula. 
The Gunniwolf. Harper 


Source 
Just So Stories 
Why the Chimes Rang 
Fairy Tales 


Violet Fairy Book 

Children of the Dawn 
Child’s Guide to Mythology 
Story Hour Favorites 
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the mountains again, and reached the town of 
Kernville at dusk. 

During the next day we visited five mountain 
schools, Kernville, Isabella, North Fork, South 
Fork, and Vaughn. The South Fork School has 
seventy-five pupils, many of whom are Indian 
boys and girls. A very splendid and spacious 
school building is here, modern in every aspect. 
At each school book talks were given and stories 
told to the children, most of whom had never 
heard them before. We learned their reading 
needs, and had a very happy and profitable visit 
at each school. We reached home at dusk. 

This ended our three-day trip, during which 
time we covered between three and four hundred 
miles, visited our fifteen most isolated county 
schools, left books at each one, and told forty-five 
stories. These were not forty-five different tales, 
but repetitions in the various schools of the stories 
we have used and have found successful in bring- 
ing happiness to the lives of the children. I use 
many humorous stories with these rural children, 
whom I am able to visit but once a year and who 
need a little more fun in their lives. And in the 
many “‘one-teacher” schools we visit, it is neces- 
sary to tell stories that the youngest children can 
understand, as will be noted in the listing. The — 
most important result of our trip was the 
gladness we had carried to two hundred children, 
and its permanence in the form of the carefully 


selected books which had been chosen for each 
school. 


STORIES TOLD ON VISITS TO DESERT SCHOOLS 


Story 
The Little Rabbit Who Wanted Red Wings. 


Source 

Bailey. 

For the Story-Teller 
lon of the Christmas Rose. Smith. Christmas in Legend and Story 
Old Hag of the Forest. MacManus In Chimney Corners 
The Coming of the Prince. Field Christmas Stories 
The Folly of Panic. Shedlock........Eastern Stories and Legends 
The Selfish Giant. Wilde Fairy Tales 
Epaminondas. Bryant Stories to Tell to Children 
How the Animals Secured Fire. Chandler. .In the Reign of Coyote 
The Greedy Cat. Bailey lirelight Stories 
The Swineherd. Bailey Merry Tales for Children 
The Golden Cobwebs. Dickinson. 


Children’s Book for Christmas Stories 


A Boy’s Song 


By James Hogg, 1770-1835 


Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep, 

Up the river and over the lea, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthorn blooms the sweetest, 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest, 
There to track the homeward bee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the hazel bank is steepest, 
Where the shadow falls the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 
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In the Project Workshop 


The Unit Organization in Primary Grades 


By Eliza M. Shearer, Primary Supervisor, Long Beach, California 


FEATURE of the primary grade organi- 
zation of the schools in Long Beach, 
California, which is somewhat dis- 


tinctive, is the plan that has been 
worked out in several of the new buildings 
whereby the time ordinarily spent in more or less 
devoted to 


fruitless inter-recitation work is 
purposeful activity 
under the guidance 
of a teacher. 
Though the aver- 
age up-to-date 
primary teacher 
recognizes the 
tremendous Value 
inherent in diver- 
sified pupil activity 
self-initiated 
project work of the 
type that has been 
given so much 
prominence in 
educational litera- 
ture during recent 
years, compara- 
tively few have 
been able to 
convert their classrooms into satisfactory 
work-shops without sacrificing arrangement 
and equipment necessary for the demanded 
pursuance of the “fundamental subjects.” Fur- 
thermore, comparatively few daily programs are 


A GROUP OF CHILDREN AT WORK IN AN ACTIVITY ROOM 
IN THE EDISON SCHOOL, LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


sufficiently elastic to admit of much time when 
hammering and sawing, pasting and painting, 
unsubdued conversation, and free movement about 
the room can go on without seriously interfering 
with the progress of the more formal recitations. 
Only in those schocls with an enrollment small 
enough to admit of the entire class being handled 

as one group, has 


the teacher been 
able to arrange, 


with any degree of 
satisfaction, for a 
recognizable 
amount of free 
activity or project 
work. 

The difficulties 
just pointed out 
have been met in 
the Long Beach 
system by achange 
in building con- 
struction which will 
be understood by a 

-comparison of the 
accompanying 
diagrams. 

Figure 1 represents the floor space of two tradi- 
tional classrooms. Figure 2 shows how the same 
amount of floor space is divided in the unit organi- 
zation. 

In each of the ordinary classrooms, such as 


- 


THE JOHN MUIR SCHOOL, LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
Tuis-1s ONS OF THE New BUILDINGS WITH THE PRIMARY GRADE UNIT ORGANIZATION 
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illustrated in Figure 1, approximately twenty 
children are engaged in recitation while an equal 
number are busying themselves at their desks as 
quietly as possible with either teacher-assigned or 
self-imposed tasks. In the unit organization, 
the forty children corresponding to those not 
actively engaged in recitation in the two rooms 
just mentioned are assembled in the middle or 


Class Troem 


Class 


Figu re Z 


activity room where, removed from the recita- 
tion groups that remain in the small classrooms 
with their respective teachers, they are free to 
earry forward individual and group projects 
regardless of how much free intercourse or legiti- 
mate noise may be connected with the activity. 
A teacher whose interest and training especially 
fit her for this field of work is present in the 
activity room to stimulate and guide the chil- 


dren in the solution of their various problems. 

Naturally a close correlation is maintained 
between the more strictly academic work carried 
on in the small classrooms and the activity work 
which is more largely pupil initiated. The 
benefits resulting from the unit type of organi- 
zation are too numerous to mention; too 
unmeasurable to be expressed in numbers. They 


Class oom Class Reem 


re 


are, nevertheless, evident to any one who observes 
the joy expressed on the faces of the children, 
the spirit of industry that pervades. the rooms, 
the power to appreciate needs and recognize 
means of supplying these through personal 
ingenuity on the part of the children, and the 
diversified learning that accompanies the pursuit 
of the many-sided interests of these little 
people. 


¢ 


The Tree-Top Road 


By May Riley Smith 


Beyond the narrow window 
Of my dull House of Care, 

One road is always beckoning 
When days are gray and bare, 
And then I spurn the dusty street, 
The struggle and the lo: a 

I pin my wings upon my feet 
And take the Tree-Top Road. 


The joy of life is hidden 
In unsubstantial things: 
An April rain, a fragrane e, 
A vision of blue wings! 
And what are memory and hope 
But dreams? and yet the bread 
On which these little lives of ours 
Are fed, and comforted! 


Without imagination 
Man sinks into a clod: 
Missing the trail of beauty— 
Losing the Way to God. 
And I have built a temple-stair 
Out of a lilac-bloom, 
And climbed to heaven with purple pomp 
And censer, and perfume! 


Philosophers and Sages 
Seeking to find out God, 

With puzzling chart and compass, 
And strange divining-rod, 

I think if you put on your wings 
And take the Tree-T op Way 

You'll meet Him, coming down to see 
His orchards bloom in May. 


I have no feud with labor, 
But at the Gates of June, 


My dusty 


pack forsaking 


I join in Youth’s glad tune; 
And just forgetting for a while 
That I am worn and gray, 
Go sailing off with Peter Pan 
Along the Tree-Top Way! 


== 


Shall Vacation Mean Child 
Labor? 


By Eleanor Taylor Marsh, 


Specialist in Public Information, The United States Children’s Bureau 


Epitror’s Note: We may feel that the Magazine is not concerned with the child-labor prob- 


lem in relation to kindergarten and primary education. 


it does concern us. 


The Children’s Bureau tells us that 


Little children will spend their summer doing field labor; when fall comes 


they will work after school hours at home on a hundred varieties of factory trades. What shall 


we do about it? 


HE Children’s Bureau made a study 
recently of industrial home work in 
three manufacturing cities of Rhode 
Island, which indicates how serious a 
situation exists for even very little children 
caught in the machinery of today’s manufac- 
turing. The Bureau found in the course of its 
investigation that approximately five thousand 
children between the ages of five and fifteen 
years had done more or less industrial home work 
during the year of the study. This number 
constituted almost one-twelfth of the children 
of these ages in the three cities. Detailed infor- 
mation was secured for 2,300 children of whom 
more than four-fifths were under fourteen. 

The children worked on about one hundred 
varieties of factory work distributed by twenty- 
one industries. Their principal occupations 
were carding snaps, stringing tags, drawing 
threads on lace, linking and wiring beads, setting 
stones, working on military buttons, carding 
shoe buttons, finishing underwear, carding 
jewelry, and putting together chain fasteners. 
Ninety-one children worked on machines. The 
family kitchen was the children’s workroom in 
most of the homes visited. Nearly all the 
children worked in the evening after supper, 
and since the lighting was poor, some’ of the 
children showed eye strain, while others com- 
plained of sores and blisters caused by the work. 
Teachers reported that child home workers 
to school tired and listless. Some of the 
mothers said that the children fell asleep at their 
work. “Anna often works on carding jewelry 
until very late at night,’ said one mother, “but 
Sarah goes to sleep on them and we put her to bed.” 

The effect of the home work on the children’s 
education was serious. For instance, fifteen 
children seven years of age and over included in 
the study had never attended school. Certain 


Came 


of these children were supposed by their families 
to be mentally defective, but no record was found 
to show that they had been excused from school 
attendance. 


Other children had left school to 


work, but no records could be found of their ever 
having taken out employment certificates. Still 
others had received employment certificates, 
but either had never been employed or had left 
their positions to work at home. A few children 
who had obtained special permission to leave 
school temporarily,’in some cases because of 
illness in the family, had remained away perma- 
nently and were doing industrial home work. 
In one case two boys were excused from school 
with the recommendation that they be admitted 
to special classes, but their parents kept them at 
home to help in pairing and packing shoe laces. 


CHOOL principals who had charge of large 

numbers of children who carried on such home 
labor said that this work kept children from 
school. ‘‘We have run across several instances 
where children stayed away from school because 
of home work;’’ remarked one principal. He 
said that the attendance at his school was poorer 
than that of any other school in the city, and he 
attributed this fact to one of two conditions: 
ignorance of the school laws on the part of the 
parents, or the large amount of factory work 
done at home by the children. One superin- 
tendent of schools said that a former truant offi- 
cer complained about the children staying away 
from school to do industrial work in the home. 
A principal stated that children were constantly 
staying at home to help their mothers, and he 
was under the impression that they might really 
be helping with industrial labor. The head of 
a school in the heart of the home work district 
said that children were kept out to work or were 
sent to school late after calling at the factory for 
the day’s materials, and that this fact constituted 
the chief evil of the home work system. And 
the return for this waste of the child’s birthright 
of education and play? Almost half of the 
thousand children who reported the maximum 
amount which they could earn in an hour stated 
that working at top speed they could not earn 
as much as five cents. 
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HERE are other occupations which, in many 

cases, interfere with the school child’s 
right to education or play or both. Street trad- 
ing is often one of these. In agricultural states, 
work in the beet fields, on truck farms, or in con- 
nection with spring planting or fall harvesting 
may draw children out of school for days or even 
weeks and may even result in closing schools so 
that the country child’s school term may be only 
two-thirds or one-half that of the city child. A 
Children’s Bureau study of child labor in can- 
neries on the Gulf coast shows that large numbers 
of families travel from northern cities, principally 
Baltimore, for work in the canneries of Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Florida, and Louisiana. It was 
estimated at the time of the study by the assistant 
general passenger agent of the railroad which 
usually carries the migrating families from Bal- 
timore to the Gulf coast, that in normal years 
from three thousand to thirty-five hundred 
workers go South annually from Baltimore alone 
to work in the oyster and shrimp canneries. In 
eighty-eight of these families included in the 
Children’s Bureau survey one hundred and five 
children from six to fourteen years of age worked 
in the canneries. Inspections of fruit and vege- 
table canneries made by the Children’s Bureau 
in Maryland showed that many of the larger 
canning factories import their labor from Phila- 
delphia as well as from various parts of Maryland. 
Some of these families, it was found, follow 
cannery work throughout the year, working in 
the Maryland fruit and vegetable canneries in 
summer, and going South to the oyster and 
shrimp canneries in winter. Because of this 
nomadic life and the fact that the communities 
where. they lived and worked temporarily did 
not regard themselves as responsible for their 
education or general protection, some of the 
children who talked had never attended school, 
and others were barely able to read and write. 


EACHERS of kindergartners and first-graders 

may rarely come into direct contact with 
the child-labor problem or observe its relation 
to the educational field. Fortunately, present- 
day laws safeguard children of kindergarten age 
from the effects of the competition between 
industry and the school which too often exists 
for older children, but the menace does exist. 
Robert Owen, the English philanthropist, tells 
how in the year 1815 he visited mills where 
children of four and five years were employed 
for twelve hours daily. In one instance he 
quotes the employment of a baby of three. ‘The 
way in which these infants are first employed,” 
he writes, “is to pick up the cotton waste from 
the floor, to go under the machines where bigger 
people could not creep. The smaller they are 
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the more conveniently they can creep under the 
machines.”’ Robert Owen was termed Utopian 
when he tried to limit the hours of such children 
to ten a day, and urged that these little ones be 
permitted to gain education and health even at 
the expense of factory profits. 


Step by step, public sentiment and the law 
have reclaimed children from industry to the 
school, although at each step charges similar to 
those made by Robert Owen have greeted the 
teachers, parents, and statesmen who insist that 
childhood be protected for the sake not only of 
children themselves, but also for safeguarding 
the Nation’s citizenship. Nevertheless, though 
all except three of our states today forbid children 
to work in factories until they reach at least the 
age of fourteen, in many of these states exemp- 
tions to the operation of the law are permitted 
and even a nominal fourteen year minimum age 
does not exist in regard to many other occu- 
pations. 

In eighteen states and the District of Columbia 
the law makes no educational requirement before 
permitting children to leave school finally for 
work, beyond the bare ability to read and write, 
and, in some cases, to do simple sums. Although 
every state now has a compulsory school-attend- | 
ance law, such laws do not protect the child 
laborers of school age out of school hours, on 
holidays, or during vacation periods, and lax 
enforcement of the school law may result in 
permitting children, while technically attending 
school, to remain at home during long periods 
in order to work. 

Such laws represent, as we look backward, a 
great advance over conditions of a century ago. 
Yet they by no means express the goal toward 
which parents and teachers are looking—a nation 
prepared by wise training for useful, happy 
living and intelligent citizenship. 


NE indication of the distance we have yet 

to travel toward American citizenship may 
be gathered from census reports on illiteracy. 
When we speak of illiteracy we are talking 
literally and figuratively in A B C’s. Reading 
and writing are the necessary tools without 
which the educational structure cannot be built. 
Yet how many of our people lack these essential 
tools! The census counts only those who admit 
they cannot write in any language. According 
to this conservatively gathered information there 
are approximately five million illiterates in the 
United States today. 

Other census volumes complete the picture 
showing, as they do, how closely the illiteracy 
line follows the child-labor line. In those states 
which have large proportions of their children 
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working at gainful occupations, nearly always 
the school attendance rate is low and illiteracy 
is high, in some cases three times as high as the 
rate for the country as a whole. 

The 1920 census reported well over a million 
American children between ten and _ sixteen 
years of age gainfully occupied. The majority 
of these children were fourteen or fifteen, but 
nearly four hundred thousand were ten, eleven, 
twelve, and thirteen. As to the number of 
working children under ten, no official count is 
available since the census makes no attempt to 
tabulate child laborers of these early years. Yet 
investigation shows, and teachers will doubtless 
bear the statement out through personal obser- 
vation, that many very young children are more 
or less regularly employed out of school hours, 
during holidays, and even, in some cases, kept 
out of school to work. One of the occupations 
in which these younger children are found is 
industrial home work, child labor by artificial 
light in the family kitchen. 


MPROVEMENT in the standards of state 
laws relating to child labor and school attend- 
ance and in the methods of enforcing these laws 
is a fundamental step in remedying this situation. 
Certain child-labor conditions, however, cannot 
be or are not being met by state legislation alone. 
A situation discovered last year and described in 
New York and New Jersey newspapers indicates 
the difficulty of stretching state laws to meet 
interstate exploitation of children. Investigation 
of home work by children in Jersey City dis- 
closed the fact that more than one thousand 
children, the great majority of whom were under 
the age of fourteen, were doing sweatshop work 
in their homes under dangerously insanitary 
conditions. Wages were very small, families 
of three and four working long hours earning as 
little as $3 and $5 a week. 

It was brought out in the testimony given in 
connection with these inquiries that a considerable 
amount of the tenement home work done by 
the New Jersey children was distributed from 
factories in neighboring states. Thus, New York 
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manufacturers, who were sending their work to 
Jersey City to escape the New York regulations 
against tenement home work, were not subject 
to the penalties imposed by the New Jersey laws. 
In this way they succeeded in successfully dodging 
state laws. 

The importation of workers to one state from 
another, a particular feature of the canning 
industry, is another interstate aspect of child 
labor. 


GUCH conditions as these, and the fact that 

some states have been lax in passing or 
enforcing laws to protect children in industry, 
led, in 1916, to the passage by Congress of a 
Federal child-labor law. This law attempted 
to secure a national minimum standard for the 
employment of children by providing, in effect, 
that no child under fourteen should work in 
factories and canneries and no child under 
sixteen, in or about mines. It also provided 
that children between fourteen and sixteen should 
not work in mills, factories, or canneries, etc., longer 
than eight hours a day, forty-eight hours a week, 
or at night. This law had been in effect nine 
months when the U. 8. Supreme Court declared 
it unconstitutional. A similar law attacking 
the same problem upon a different basis was 
passed by Congress in 1919 and declared uncon- 
stitutional in 1922. 

Since that date an amendment to the Consti- 
tution specifically granting Congress the power 
to “limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of 
persons under eighteen years of age” has been 
introduced and. passed by both the U. 8. Senate 
and the House of Representatives and sent to 
the states for consideration. Thirty-six states 
must ratify if the amendment is to be adopted. 
If it is adopted, then Congress will decide upon a 
Federal child-labor law, necessary and _ wise. 
Such a law will provide a national minimum of 
protection for children. State laws will not be 
affected except in so far as they fall below the 
standard of the national law. This legislation 
is an essential concern of every teacher and 
parent in the United States of America. 


‘Tenderness 
By Dorothy Keeley Aldis 


Your tenderness for me 

Like the soft, incoming sea 
Leaves upon the shore 

Of my unconsciousness 

Small shells for my delight 
When you are there no more. 


—From Contemporary Verse. 
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Children Who Work for Us 


Courtesy, Nationa] Child Labor Committee. 
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When Kate Douglas Wiggin 
was “Rebecca” 


By Jessie Chase 


HE schoolhouse, the mills, the dam 
above the mills, have disappeared; 
only the river remains to tell the story 
of the busy scenes of fifty years ago. 

The logs which were chained together and lay 

along the bank above the falls, over which we 

used to skip with more or less nimbleness, are no 
more and the schoolhouse has given place to 

a tangled river bank. 

But the beauty of the 

Saco River and the 

fields that lay about 

the little cottage in 

Hollis, Maine, were a 

delight to the children 

who visited Kate 

Douglas Wiggin when 

she was Rebecca’s”’ 

age. Iwas her “oldest 
friend” from Portland, 
and began my visits 
with the first days of 
the summer vacation. 

Beside the school- 
house was the croquet 
field, where our morn- 
ing hours found enter- 
tainment. Kate, an 
ardent croquet player, 
used to send a ball 
wherever she wished 
with what seemed to 
be the utmost careless- 
ness and I, her temper- 
amental guest, always 
threatened to go home 
at once when beaten. 

We two children 
were then sent down to the logs where a change 
of scene and play would restore amiability. 

One sentence from Mrs. Wiggin’s autobiog- 
raphy has a particular appeal for me; it states 
that she could never be happy without trying to 
share her happiness. This was a trait of her 
childhood as well as of her womanhood. Her 
resource for fun seemed inexhaustible; she did not 
wait for numbers, though these seemed always 
present in later years, for with only one comrade 
it was the same. No one has yet laid sufficient 
stress on her constant spring of gayety that 
bubbled up for guests, for neighbors, for villagers. 


A FLOWER FROM THE GARDEN OF MEMORY 


At the age of twelve years she would write to 
me: “Come for the Fourth of July. Fantastics 
at 6 a.M. Party for the town at 2.30 p.m. Sup- 
per on the lawn at 6 p.m.”” When at supper time 
the rain sent the company into the house in such 
numbers that the floor was scarcely adequate to 
hold them, the evening ended with story-telling 
and the “Star-Spangled Banner” and “Auld 
Lang Syne,” sung with 
clasped hands, in a 
magic chain of good 
fellowship. 

It would seem to 
have been a simple 
and primitive state of 
society when parents 
allowed two young 
persons of twelve and 
fourteen years to trav- 
el from Portland to 
Boston by boat, un- 
chaperoned, but this 
Kate and I did one 
summer of the long- 
ago. Ihad often been 
over the ground with 
my minister-brother, 
then in charge of a 
church at Bedford, 
Mass., and felt quite 
competent to assume 
the leadership of our 
party of two. Arrived 
safely in Boston it oc- 
curred tomeasarather 
“sporting” but delight- 
ful idea to go to the 
Parker House, where 
my brother had often taken me, for such a 
luncheon as our slender means could afford. 

Kate greeted the idea with enthusiasm, it need 
hardly be said, and all the way to the old hostelry 
we considered what should be our choice of food. 
The final decision for me was cream cakes, but 
Kate thought she would get more for her money 
by ordering soup, and I shall never forget how 
infantile she looked behind that great silver 
tureen, the watery mixture in which almost 
reduced her to tears, and how hungrily she gazed 
at my luncheon. 

After this memorable meal we fearlessly made 
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our way to Lexington, whence we were carried 
four miles in a stage coach to our destination, 
and I remember that the driver was so captivated 
by Kate’s delight and animation that he volun- 
teered to take us to ride some day free over the 
same route and back. The eight miles of ride 
lost much of its novelty before we were back, 
though we had the stage to ourselves and occupied 
every inch of it, especially the four window 
spaces. I have often wondered whether that 
ride may not have lain in the depth of Mrs. 
Wiggin’s mind and later come to the surface 
when ‘‘Rebecca” took a similar journey. 

Our devotion to croquet soon made us known 
in the little town of Bedford. Across the Com- 
mon, the village doctor and others of the grown- 
ups were accustomed to play, using a set of 
lignum-vite wood. The heavy mallets were 
quite unknown to us, but the sharp stroke 
required and its heavy carrying quality did 
wonderful execution and we caught an added 
sense of power from the use of them. In the 
afternoons, the doctor and his contemporaries 
would meet, in fighting spirit, determined to put 
down the two. little imported upstarts. One 
furious game ended in the dusk. We had become 
“rovers” and a fierce ‘croquet’? had sent Kate 
beyond the bounds. A sharp stroke apparently 
from nowhere, but really from the head rover, hit 
the mark and we finished the game as victors. 
The doctor disappeared in the darkness, thor- 
oughly disgruntled, and never again did we see 
him upon the croquet ground. 

One twilight and early evening many years later 
a merry company sat upon the side porch of 
Quillcote. The beauty of the month of June 
was all about us, and the presence of her ‘‘oldest 
friend” turned the author’s conversation toward 
the days of early childhood. A Glasgow minister, 
an old friend of Scottish days, was stretched out 
in the steamer chair, while Mrs. Wiggin’s mother 
guarded the entrance of the piazza in her own 
comfortable rocker. My friend was never more 
eloquent and dramatic than when, at that time, 
she set forth those old days she so happily remem- 
bered. Ripples of laughter ran over the com- 
pany, made doubly contagious by the constant 
lower-bass tones of the minister, whose merri- 
ment over the narrative gave to us all a new 
sense of reminiscence. Kate spoke of one partic- 
ular Sunday, the close of which brought to us 
such a sense of wickedness that, as we lay in bed, 
counting over our transgressions, we concluded 
we had broken every commandment but two. 
In the dead hours of that night, after a chapter 
of Miss Braddon told by Kate when going to 
sleep, we awoke in terror. We heard noises from 


the mills, very strange and weird, in the darkness 
and stillness. 


We counted three and then gave 
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forth a series of piercing screams which soon 
brought the family, in great concern, to relieve 
our distresses. 

The narrative of Kate’s being paid one cent a 
week for watering the plants called out a vehe- 
ment protest from her mother and an unusual 
outburst of laughter from the Glasgow minister, 
who had known his author-friend only in her more 
affluent years. The evening proved so diverting 
that we planned to repair next day to the 
shades of the great maple tree and listen to Kate’s 
diary, written at ten years of age. This diary, 
as she said, seemed to give no promise of future 
distinction as an authoress, but was an amusing 
picture of the simple life of a resourceful child. 

There were weekly dances in the barn that 
summer, where every one was welcome and where 
Kate’s three pretty Swedish maids were especially 
sought for as partners, their stately blonde heads 
appearing above the rest of the dancers. We 
watched their graceful movements with a touch 
of envy, but the next morning we saw that they 
assumed their accustomed duties with the usual 
effacement. I often noted with appreciation the 
good taste at Quillcote that forestalled any 
danger to the rules of society. May it not have 
been because the process was made so natural, 
each one expressing an impulse to help rather- 
than to ‘“‘shine”’ as an end? 

Making a community center out of an entire 
town was an achievement of Mrs. Wiggin’s later 
years. Some one should lay stress upon that 
part of her life. To watch the country 
children trying for the first time to make some 
connection between music and movement; to 
see them learning to associate the stories told 
them at the Library which the Quillcote people 
had established, with the -volumes upon the 
shelves, and so form their taste for “the 
dainties bred in a book’’; these things and others 
were very potent influences in the life of the 
Hollis children. They make the personality of 
the sisters greater than their books. No shade 
of worldly status or jealousy of position ever 
entered into the merry-making of this com- 
munity. The young girls became fitted for a 
better life-work than they could otherwise have 
had. They found themselves with talents they 
had not suspected. On Sunday evenings the 
barn was lighted and ready to receive the entire 
village. On these occasions Mrs. Wiggin shared 
with her audience very real and inspiring messages 
that came from her guests who were in touch 
with larger frontiers. 

Thinking some such tribute should be brought 
to the author’s work from one of those who 
watched it with the utmost pleasure during the 
many rich summers in Maine, I offer it here as 
another flower for her “Garden of Memory.” 
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Wading Days Have Come 


HE tiny creatures living about the 
water’s edge make a particular appeal 
to the child who goes exploring brooks 

He will watch breath- 


and ponds. 
lessly as the diminutive skating 
bug skims across the water, dart- 
ing here and there on his six 
legs with fairy lightness. The 
stillness is broken by a buzzing 
darning needle searching with 
enormous eyes for the insect he 
hopes to catch on the wing. 
The sandpiper is hungry also 
and pipes a tune as he bobs 
along the beach hunting for a 
luncheon of bugs. A rattling 
eall, a flash of blue, and Mr. 
Kingfisher dives into the water 
for a dainty morsel of fish. 
Perhaps this bird who wears a 
tufted cap and white bib will 
carry his prey to the low limb 
of a tree where he may enjoy a 
picnic by himself. 

Fish or minnows are to be 
found in the smallest stream 
and when a child keeps very 
still he will be able to see this 
important water citizen pump- 
ing through his gills the water 
which supplies him with air. 
The fish has five senses. He is 
a skillful oarsman, too, using 
his tail for a rudder as he darts 
after favorite insects, or enjoys 
a bite of green water weed as 
his salad course. 

When a child discovers a pile 
of empty mussel shells he may 
be quite sure that a muskrat 
family livesnearby. Thesleek 
muskrat, a cousin of the beaver, 
likes apples as well, and some- 
times journeys to barns and 
cellars for them. One of the 
most interesting members of 


By Josephine Bouton 


goes. 
his tribe. 


TURTLE BABY 
By Mrs. Edith Barettw Stevens Parsons 


Courtesy, The Cleveland Museum of Art. 


the water colony is the swimming teacher, Mr. 
Mud. Turtle, who wears his armor wherever he 
Painted on his shield are the markings of 
He is an object lesson for the small 


swimmer as he takes a deep 
breath and paddles through 
the water with his feet. When 
his audience becomes too eager, 
he will lower his eyelids and 
dive into the mud. 

The crayfish, or fresh water 
lobster, is a timid creature with 
“stalk”? eyes. He can travel 
backward, sidewise, or forward 
as he goes about his work of 
cleaning the water community. 
He grabs his food with pincer 
claws and tears it apart before 
putting it into his mouth. If 
a crayfish happens to clamp the 
newt’s long tail, it will snap off 
while the owner escapes without 
it. A child is delighted with 
the tadpole or baby frog whose 
legs are beginning to grow. 
Unlike his cousin, the toad, 
the frog has teeth on his lower 
jaw. Beneath his skin are the 
deep layers of pigment under 
muscle control which enable 
him to change his color for 
protection when an unfriendly 
creature approaches. At this 
time of year grandfather frog 
will be changing his skin. If 
it splits along his back, he will 
slip it over his head and may 


‘pop it into his mouth. 


Summertime with its picnics, 
jaunts, and outdoor plays, 
spells a greater happiness for 
the child who makes friends 
of these other little outdoor 
folk living under stones or 
on mud streets in the water 
village. 
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THE NIGHTINGALE 


e NN N 

Allegretto JOHANNES BRAHMS 


. Look at that beau -ti - ful sing-ing bird, Sing-ing up - on the fir - tree. 
No, my love, that is no night -in- gale,Some oth -er bird it must be. 


| 


Sure - ly it must be the Night -in - gale! Whatoth -er bird can _ it be? 


Night -in- gales sing on the ha zel-boughs,Nev-er up - on a fir - tree. 


«4 


From the musical setting of nursery rhymes which Johannes Brahms composed and dedicated to the children of Robert and 
Clara Schumann. 
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Norte: The heading of this department stands for two thoughts: our help to you in printing each 
month timely and educational craftwork designs and text which have proved educational in kin- 
dergartens and primary grades, and your help to us in submitting your own tested suggestions for 


occupation work for little children. 


What everyday or holiday suggestion for child handicraft have you.tried and proved with your 
own children, and found so valuable that you would like to share it? 
Available contributions in two hundred word length for this department will be paid for at our 


regular rates. 


As it will be impossible to return those suggestions which are not accepted, it would 


be advisable for contributors to keep a copy of each manuscript submitted. 
Address: Editor, The Kindergarten and First Grade, 120 East Sixteenth Street, New York City. 


Free Weaving for Use and Beauty 
By Mary Eisenbise 


HAT is commonly called right and 
left weaving is particularly valuable 
for children, because it makes neces- 
sary the use of both the right and 

left hands, and because of the opportunity it 
furnishes for originality in design. A _ great 
variety of bookmarks, pencil trays, baskets, mats, 
boxes, and frames can be made which are not 
only attractive but useful as well. 

This form of weaving is sometimes called “free 
weaving,” because loose strips only are used. No 
mat is employed as in previous weaving, but free 
strips are so interlaced as to form mat and strips 
combined. It is a desirable form of craftwork 
only for those children who already possess a 
knowledge of weaving. Some of its advantages 
are: Both sides of the work look alike. There 
is no limit to the size or shape of the work. The 
result may be used as are the ordinary mats. 
Cloth, ribbon, tape, or other fabrics may be 
woven by this method to form useful and beauti- 
ful articles. 

The materials required are long strips of paper 
of any width in two different colors. These may 
be measured and cut by the children from tonal, 
folding, or construction paper or from coated 
paper, but it is preferable to buy the strips in 


packages of one hundred in either inch or one half 
inch widths. 

BookMARK: Two strips of blue and two strips 
of orange, each 10 inches or longer, are needed. 
Any two contrasting colors may be used. Fold 
each strip in the middle and crease, right side 
out. Place one of the blue strips between the 
thumb and index finger of the left hand, with the 
folded end about an inch above the fingers. At 
the right of this place another strip of the same 
color with the open end about two inches above 
the fingers. The strips will now appear, as in 
Figure A. 

Take the open end of one of the orange strips 
between the thumb and first finger of the right 
hand. . Open the end of this strip and place it 
around the right hand strip in the left hand. 
Close the ends and pass both ends through the 
next strip of blue. Draw the orange strip through 
as far as possible. See Figure B. 

Change the work from the left to the right 
hand, and hold it as before. With the open end 
of the second orange strip in the left hand, open 
the ends and go around the first strip in the right 
hand. Close the ends and pass both through 
the next strip. Pull the strip through as far as 
possible. The work will now look like Figure C. 


Take the open ends of the vertical strips in 
each hand and draw the work as tightly as 
possible. With a small amount of paste, fasten 
the horizontal strips and cut them off close to 
the edge of the bookmark. Point the ends of the 
vertical strips and the work is finished. See 
Figure D. This simple bookmark should be 
woven time and time again until the children 
can make it easily without aid from the teacher. 
If the first step is thoroughly taught, all other 
problems in this form of weaving are easily solved, 
but if not repeated the succeeding work will be 
difficult and discouraging. 

Lone BookMark: Two long strips of any 
color are used for this, and four, six, eight, ten, 
or more strips of a contrasting color. These 
latter need not be so long as the first ones. Pro- 
ceed as for the small bookmark, except more 
strips are woven in. The number of strips must 
always be even, two, four, six, not three or five. 
This long bookmark may be finished as in either 
Figure E or Figure F. 

Srar: This makes an interesting holiday 
trimming and permits of all the children taking 
part in the decoration of their room. Two long 
strips of gold or red and two long strips of white 
are needed, although any other combination of 
color may be used. 

Follow the directions for making the small 
bookmark, but do not cut off the horizontal strips. 
See No. 1. Holding with the thumb and first 
finger of the left hand, bend the vertical strips 
toward and to the left and crease. Turn to the 
left until the right horizontal becomes the vertical. 
Again bend the strip toward you and to the left 
and crease. Turn to the left until the right 
horizontal becomes the vertical. Again bend 
the strip toward you and to the left and crease. 
Continue turning and creasing until all the strips 
have been used when the form will look like No. 2. 
Turn the star over. Fold back each strip against 
the vertical to look like No. 3. Turn over again, 
and fold against the diagonal, and slip the ends 
under the first square. Cut off the strip close 
to the square. Continue this folding and weaving 
until all the strips have been used, and the star 
is finished. See No. 4. No paste is needed in 
weaving this form. 

Napkin Rina: Use strips of any two con- 
trasting colors. School colors are very effective 
when used in this way. Weave as for the long 
bookmark. Place on the desk in a vertical 
position. Fold and crease upward the first row 
of squares. Do the same with the second row, 


and continue until all the rows have been folded 
and creased. Fasten the ends of the weavers 
with a little paste to the edges of the verticals, 
and cut off. Bring the ends together and weave 
See Figure G. 


in the vertical strips. 
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RvutER: Two strips of black, each 1 inch wide 
and 24 or more inches long, and two strips, 1 
inch wide, of a contrasting color, are needed for 
this. Fold the black strips in half. Fold and 
cut colored strips to make twelve horizontal 
strips. Weave until the strip is 12 inches long, 
and after fastening cut all the ends close and 
mark each square from 1 to 12. Before the 
child takes this ruler home, teach him how to 
use it in measuring. See Figure H. 


PicTtuRE FRAME: Weave as for the ruler, 
making four strips. Cross at the corners and 
fasten with paper fasteners. See Figure 1. 

Box: Use two strips of green, } inch or more 
in width, and two strips of white of the same 
width. Weave a strip 8 inches long, as for the 
long bookmark. Paste the ends, and paste and 
cut close all weavers on top edge. Fold every 
two squares, crease well, and join by weaving 
the ends under opposite squares. Interlace the 
ends of the weavers for the bottom of the box 
and paste. See Figure J. 

Ostona Box: Four strips of orange and 
twenty-two short pieces for weavers are needed. 
Weave a strip 16 squares long for the box. 
Fasten the weavers at the top edge and cut off - 
close, as for the square box. Fold two squares 
for one end, six squares for the side, and two 
for the other end, leaving six for the other side. 
Fasten by interlacing strips. Weave bottom 
strips to form the bottom of box. Make the 
cover by weaving a strip 6 squares long. Punch 
holes at equal distances from the ends of both 
cover and box and tie the lid loosely to permit 
its closing. See Figure K. 


Rounp Box: Two strips of blue and fourteen 
short strips of a contrasting color make this box. 
Weave as for the long bookmark. Cut off the 
weavers at the top edge and fasten securely. 
Bend up the bottom weavers for the bottom of 
the box. Cover on both sides with circles of 
cardboard cut to fit. See Figure illustration. 

Box witH Cover: Use two long and six 
short strips of red, two short and two long strips 
of blue. Use the red for weavers. Weave in the 
four short weavers first, then the two long ones. 
Do not pull these long ones down. Allow them 
to stand far enough above the woven strip to 
permit of weaving in the two short strips of blue. 
Pull down into place and weave in the two 
remaining strips. Fasten into shape and weave 
the bottom, as in preceding models. See Figure L. 

Mat: Two white strips 20 inches long and six 
colored strips the same length are needed. Using 
two colored strips, weave in six white strips as in 
previous models. Place the work on a table or 
desk, the colored strips horizontal. Pull down 


the folded ends of the three white strips and weave 
(Continued on page 34) 
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in the four colored strips. Begin at the right 
with the third strip and at the left with the 
fourth. Draw the work as tightly as possible 
by pulling on the open ends of the weavers. 
Cut the upper half of the lower right strip close 
to the mat. Point the other half and weave it 
in, on top of the one just cut off. Finish each 
strip in same way. See illustration. 

WoveEN Picture Frame: Use four strips each 
of two contrasting colors. Fold each strip in 
the middle. Place the light strips horizontally 
across the table with the folded and open ends 
alternating. Weave the dark strips around and 
through, leaving all the ends long. This forms 
a square with long ends, as in Figure M. Sepa- 
rate these squares so that there are four on each 
corner with loose strips between, as in Figure N. 
It will be noticed that the light and dark stripes 
are on different sides of the frame. Proceed to 
weave the dark strips into the light strips and 
the light into the dark until the frame is of a 
pleasing size and shape. Tighten the strips, 
being careful not to pull center out of shape, and 
fasten. See illustration. 

PenciL Box: Two strips of light construction 
paper 36 inches long and sixteen strips of con- 
trasting paper 18 inches long make this. Weave 
the same as the bookmark, using sixteen colored 
strips. Draw the work as tightly as possible. 
Place on desk with light strips horizontal. 
Fasten the upper strips and cut off for the top 
of the box. Fold the ends of the lower strips 
upward and crease close to the edge. Fold and 
crease the horizontal Strips in the same way. 
Turn the work so that the light strips are vertical. 
Fold upward and crease first two rows of squares. 
Fold and crease the next six rows, then the next 
two. Bring the ends together and weave in far 
enough to make the work firm. Weave the 
bottom as you would a bookmark, weaving the 
side strips into the horizontal ones. Cut the 
ends to the right length and weave in. See 
Figure K. 

Hor Houper: Eight strips of blue tape 
¥ inch wide and 20 inches long and eight strips 
of white tape the same width and length are used. 
Weave and finish as for the mat. Sew a loop on 
corner for hanging. 

HANDKERCHIEF Case: Use ribbon 1 inch wide 
and 20 inches long in two contrasting colors, and 
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silk to line. Weave a mat 10 inches long by 5 
inches wide. Interline with a contrasting color 
and add ribbon to tie. 

Party Bac: Make this of ribbon in any width 
desired and sew to a circular bottom. Line it 
with a contrasting color, and draw up with a 
silk cord. The beads on the ends of the draw 
cords may either contrast with the colors used 
in the bag or intensify its colors. 

ArM Bann: Weave from ribbon % inch or 
less in width. The weavers should be twice, 
plus 1 inch, as long as the desired band. The 
cross pieces should be twice the width plus 2 
inches. This makes a unique decoration for 
playground games. 

ScHooL Bac: Weave this from strips of felt 
or other fabric 14% inches wide and 20 inches 
long, as for an oblong mat, using nine strips 
folded’ and inserting twelve contrasting strips. 
Catch the corners together with silk floss of a 
contrasting color, and either stick print the light 
squares or embroider in a polka-dot. This 
makes an interesting and unique problem for 
the child who loves the class colors. 

HEART-SHAPED FLOWER BASKET: Two strips 
of colored paper 9 x 2% inches which is red on 
one side and white on the other are needed. 
Fold the short edges together. Crease. Fold 
one strip with the red outside and one with the 
white out. This makes two oblongs, each 24% x 
414 inches. On the fold make dots 4% inch apart; 
234 inches from the crease make another row of 
dots the same distance apart and connect them 
with lines. Cut on these lines. Repeat on the 
other oblong.. Hold the white oblong in the left 
hand with the fold up and the strips vertical. 
Hold the red oblong in the right hand, with the 
fold at the left and the strips horizontal. 

Take the closed end of the bottom red strip, 
open, and put over the first white strip at the 
right, between the sides of the second, over the 
third, between the fourth, and over the fifth. 
Take the second red strip between the sides of the 
first, over the second, between the third, over the 
fourth, and between the fifth. The third red 
strip is woven like the first, and the fourth like 
the second, and so on until all the strips are 
woven. Fold as shown in the diagram and cut 
the open ends to form a heart. Paste a handle 
on the inside of the center of each side. 


Safety First from the Sand Table 
By James F. Hosic and Sara E. Chase 


ONE morning a little girl in a first grade 
brought five or six paper weights to her 
classroom. These paper weights were in the 
form of ‘Don’t Park Here” signs. They were 


about five inches high, and their brass standards 
and red letters pleased the children, who could 
read the words after a little help. 

In a talk about such signs, the children asked 
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if they might use them as the real ones were used 
on Main street. An explanation of this request 
showed that they desired to represent Main street 
in the sand table or on the floor. 

The question, ‘‘What shall we put in Main 
street?” brought these suggestions: sidewalks, 
trolley tracks, train tracks, a train, a trolley car, 
stores, people, automobiles, and wagons. Several 
other things were added later. Among them were 
trolley wires, train gates, a gateman, a policeman, 
a clock, street signs, and a house. 

The question, ‘Of what shall we make these 
things?” was followed by as many suggestions as 
the first question. The children promptly 
brought from home many pasteboard boxes for 
stores, a station, an engine, cars, automobiles, 
and wagons. Miulk-bottle tops were brought for 
wheels and cigar boxes for car tracks and poles. 

The children decided that the sidewalk was 
the thing to make first because they wished to 
place the ‘‘Don’t Park Here’’ signs in position. 
They said sidewalks must stand higher than the 
road, and they tried to build them of box lids. 
These made uneven sidewalks, which they dis- 
carded. Folded paper was tried next, but this 
was not firm enough to please them. One boy 
said that his father worked in a paper mill where 
he could get heavy cardboard for the walk. The 
next day this boy said that his father wished to 
know just how much cardboard was _ needed. 
The class used a yardstick and a ruler to find the 
required length and width. 

While they were waiting for the sidewalk, each 
child went to work to make something seen on 
Main street. One boy made the car tracks by 
cutting the wood of the cigar boxes into narrow 
strips. A group of boys made a freight train 
whose black engine and loaded cars delighted the 
class. The black and white train gates of 
another boy were considered almost perfect. 
Some excellent trucks and a milk wagon were 
the contributions of other children. Rectangular 
boxes in which holes had been cut for windows 
and doors made very satisfactory stores and a 
theater. A good idea of proportion was shown 
by one of the girls in her choice of a box for the 
railroad station and in the making of it. 

The children had been using plasteline in 
school; and when the question of people for 
Main street came up for consideration, they 
suggested making them of plasteline. They tried 
this but did not like the results because it was 
very difficult to dress the figures. Some of the 
children had seen clothespin dolls, and they wished 
to try to make some clothespin people. Their 
Main street was soon crowded with gayly dressed 
men and women. A blue policeman stood in 
the proper place, and children crossed the street 
in the proper place. Some of the boys made 
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little standards that held the dressed clothespins 
erect. 

When the train gates were put in place, the 
teacher led a little talk about the use of these 
gates; and she made the most of her opportunity 
to impress upon the minds of the children that 
lowered gates are for their safety and must be 
respected. As they placed their people on the 
sidewalks and crossings, they talked about the 
right place to cross a street and the need to look 
up and down the street before crossing. Their 
policeman helped them to understand the work 
that officer does for them and the reasons why 
all must obey his commands. 

Every morning one or two children had some- 
thing to tell about other things noticed the day 
before on Main street. The stores had names 
and numbers, and they wanted to put names and 
numbers on their stores. They examined the 
numbering on Main street and on their own 
streets and discovered that it went from one side 
to the other side. 

After a month’s work on this project, it was 
necessary for the class to leave it for a while 
because they were very busy preparing for an 
assembly program which required considerable 
handwork. They decided it would be better to - 
pack away in boxes for safe-keeping the stores, 
the people, and all the other things. 

When they unpacked the material and began 
to put it in place, they wished to make improve- 
ments in some things. The car tracks did not 
please them, and they thought the trolley poles 
and wires did not look as strong as they should. 
They corrected these things and found much 
satisfaction in the changes. They had been 
looking at Main street very carefully, and they 
wished to add a clock, a fire hydrant, street 
signs, names on the trolley cars, and a sign for 
the news-stand at the station. Their first clock 
had to be changed because, as one came up the 
street, it was ten o’clock; and as one went down, 
it was five o’clock. Their street and trolley signs 
were well done, and they were placed correctly. 

One day some one announced that Main street 
needed cleaning; and when they had cleaned it, 
they talked about the work of the street cleaning 
department and what boys and girls can do to 
help keep their streets clean. 

This sand-table Main street helped the teacher 
to emphasize these important facts of hygiene and 
citizenship: 

Train gates are lowered to protect boys and 
girls, who must not run by them. 

The policeman guides and guards the people, 
and all must obey him. 

Boys and girls must look before crossing a street. 

We should cross the street at the crossings. 
The men of the street cleaning department 
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36 KINDERGARTEN 
work to keep the streets clean for the health of 
the people. Every one should do his part to 
help in this work. All rubbish should be placed 
in the boxes made for it. 

The fire department protects our homes and 
lives. We can do some things to help. 
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The signs for the cars, streets, and stores helped 
to make the children understand the value of 
spelling. 


From Hosic Chase’s “Brief Guide to the Project Method.’’ 
one 1924, by World Book Co., Publishers, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. 
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The Sand Table in the Country Sunday School 


By Helen Elmira Waite 


WONDER if there are any country Sunday 
school teachers who have wanted to take up 
sand-table work in their kindergarten department 
but have hesitated because they were afraid: it 
would take too much or too expensive an equip- 
ment, or that their artistic abilities were too 
limited? Perhaps this story of a “‘beginners’ ”’ 
sand table will show them that it is not a com- 
plicated matter at all. I hope it will. 

First, of course, is the table. The sand table 
my own kindergarten department is using is 
square and I was very glad to get it, but I should 
advise those teachers planning to ask for sand 
tables to request a long one. It is easier to 
gather the children around a table with length 
than a square one. And be sure to have the 


bottom and sides of the table painted blue to 


represent water. Ours was not, and in conse- 
quence all the sand had to be removed in order 
that the painting could be done some months 
later. 

Then comes the sand. The books on this sand- 
table work which I have read, terribly compli- 
cated books they seemed to me, advise the plain 
country sand, but I prefer the white seaside 
variety. It is cleaner, and can be found at even 
country lumber yards. If you explain the use 
to which you plan to put it, they may donate it, 
and they may n>*! It all depends upon how 
hard you believe in your work and how well you 
make your plea. 

After the table and the sand comes the scenery. 
Mountains are the most necessary background 
for a sand-scape. At first I tried pressing the 
sand itself into this service, but it was not a 
success. Quite the opposite. Then I tried using 
stones, just the ordinary little country stones, 
you know, and really it is astonishing how they 
adapt themselves to arrangement. Stones are 
to be had for the finding in the country, and there 
are some very pretty ones to ‘be discovered. 
Green moss makes excellent grass or pasture 
land, and representing plants and trees should 
not trouble the country teacher. The least 
little green twig or the tiniest flower adds a very 
effective touch to the sand table. As for houses, 


they are easily made from small boxes, and by 
using the cover as well you have two houses from 
one box. I have also tried children’s building 
blocks but, as a rule, the box houses are more apt 
to stay put. Of course tents are quickly manu- 
factured by bending a bit of cardboard, and if 
you have the red bristol-board, it supplies 
material for some very colorful and Oriental 
looking tents. 

Now we come to people. Small dolls, such as 
can be purchased from a five-and-ten-cent store, 
make very realistic people, and if their clothing 
is too modern for a Sunday-school sand table, 
quite an Oriental effect can be gained by wrapping 
them in lengths of bright colored baby ribbon, 
swaddling-fashion. Animals can also be found 
in the same useful store; sometimes they come 
in small sets, other animals can be purchased 
singly. Our sand table has quite a zoological 
garden now; several sheep, two camels, two 
cows, a donkey, a bear, a lion, an elephant, a 
dog, a chicken, and a bird-of-paradise. We did 
not accumulate them all at once, but by very 
slow degrees. 

With the stock-in-trade of a table, sand, a few 
houses, stones, dolls, and animals, you will have 
a fairly good equipment to begin your sand-table 
work. ‘Try to get the celluloid animals, they are 
more durable than the animals made of plaster 
or some other composition. Be sure to have the 
edge of the sand table at least two inches high 
so that you may have a good working depth of 
sand, and pile your stones high enough to suggest 
a real mountain. 

A sand table can be a vivid help to the Sunday 
school lesson, as witness this incident: 

The story was “David and the Giant.”” As I 
was arranging the sand table on Saturday the 
doll I had chosen to represent Goliath fell to the 
floor. As he seemed to be all right when I picked 
him up, he took his proper place in the scene. 
But the next day, right at the psychological 
moment in the story, half of his head fell off! It 
was a dramatic climax! Those beginners sat en- 
thralled! And ever since then they ask me “‘how 
Goliath is—the man whose head fell off, you know.”’ 
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Bits of velvet and satin add materially to the 
sand-table wardrobe, and when an old-time 
leather suit-of-mail is desired, it is made by 
fringing brown paper and pinning it, belt-wise, 
around the doll. 

There was one thing that troubled me, and 
that was how to keep the children’s hands from 
wrecking our carefully arranged sand-scape. The 
books on the work said, “On no account must the 
child be allowed to put his hands in the sand 
table,” but that, I found, was far easier said 
than done. Besides, I knew how I loved the 
feel of the sand, and it was hard to explain with 
the children’s questioning faces lifted to mine 
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From Our 
Making Our Own Radio 


Q)XE of the most interesting experiences in my 

kindergarten this year was the making of a 
radio, which has been very successful and a great 
source of pleasure to the children. 

We glued five wooden chalk boxes together in 
a row and on top of these we glued five more. At 
the back of the top row we nailed five lids of the 
boxes so as to form an upright back on our radio. 
We then took three large wooden circles and 
three small ones and pasted white paper on the 
top, numbering the circles from 1 to 100, and 
tacked these six dials on the front of the radio. 
These can be easily turned. Some are used for 
getting different stations, others to try and get 
rid of static. We nailed three large spools on 
top of the radio and in the center of these we 
wired old electric lamps to be used as the tubes. For 
batteries we used extra large spools, around which 
we wrapped a great deal of copper colored wire. 

We have a number of wires attached to the 
radio and fastened to a molding in our kinder- 
garten room, the wires making it look more real. 
For a cabinet we nailed two orange crates together 
and covered them with some old silk curtains I 
happened to have. 

One child sits in front of the radio, tuning in 
for different stations, while a second child sits 
at the side rubbing sandpaper together, which is 
our static. <A third child goes to the far side of 
the room and broadeasts through a megaphone, 
which I purchased for only ten cents. 

The child broadcasting first announces the 
station, then the story or song he wishes to use, 
and then his own name, or as follows: 


Station—MOontTROSE KINDERGARTEN 
Terre Haute, Indiana, U.S. A. 
“LittLE Miss Murrer’”’ 
Broadeasted by 
RicHarD Hovry DECKER 
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with: ‘“We touch it in the week-day kindergarten; 
why can’t we here?” 


So I compromised. I tell the story now, while 
the children arrange the illustration for the sand 
table. It works beautifully. 


“Here are the people and the houses and 
animals,’ I say. ‘“‘Put them where you think 
they will look best, while I tell you the story.” 


Once more, I hope this little story will encour- 
age some other Sunday kindergarten teacher to 
try the sand-table method, for it is not difficult, 
and it is effective and sometimes very, very 
beautiful in its results. 


Subscribers 


Many of the children come each day with a 
new story to broadcast. They are as interested 
in our radio as when we first made it; and many 
visitors come to kindergarten to “‘listen in.” 

—Cornelia M. Meagher, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Our Mother Goose Booklets 
EFORE my kindergarten children go into 
the first grade, I like to feel that they know 
ten Mother Goose rhymes. My method of help- 
ing this memorizing may be suggestive for others. 

We say the rhyme over together; then each 
child makes the attempt alone, and if he says it 
correctly, he is given a Mother Goose picture to 
illustrate the rhyme. The picture has been 
drawn on white drawing paper. The child colors 
and cuts it out. 

When his ten pictures are finished he mounts 
them on black paper. Holes are punched, and 
the pages tied together with white cord. The 
children enjoy their books as they know the 
rhyme for each picture. 

—E. Maurine Boggs, Charles City, Iowa. 


New Use for Materials 

WE wanted circus wagons in our room when 

the warm days came, but we found eard- 
board boxes very stiff for little hands to eut for 
the bars. In place of these we used the large 
bright colored weaving mats, cutting out alternate 
strips. We pasted these by the edges on card- 
board cut to fit the size of the mat, with our 
cut-out animals between. Bright colored wheels 
made of the cardboard tops for milk bottles, 
painted, were attached and a standard was 
fastened to the back of the cage. One of the 
strips cut from the mat was used to cover a card- 
board tongue. When prancing horses were added 
our circus wagons looked very realistic. 

—Helen A. Dawson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Note: This department will present each month a subject of home value and of importance 
for the Mothers’ Club program. The Magazine is prepared to suggest reading lists for 


mothers, particularly as related to the child of pre-school age. 


Letters in regard to any ques- 


tion raised by the article of the month will be gladly answered. Address your letter to the 
Editor, The Kindergarten and First Grade Magazine, 120 East Sixteenth Street, New York City. 
The Nursery School at Rainbow Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio, is creating health and joy for 


children from eighteen months to six years of age. 


heart the ilf or convalescent little one. 


It is an object lesson for whoever has at 


The Nursery School in Child Happiness 


By Amy Anderton, Director, Kiwanis Nursery School, Cleveland, Ohio 


UR aim is to bring within the reach of 
these little ones, ill in bed, or con- 
valescent, the world of child interest 
and activity to which their more 

fortunate brothers and sisters have free access. 
We feel that restraint in bed should not necessarily 
mean thinking in terms of bodily ailment, or an 
emotional impoverishment! We want in these 


OUR BED PATIENTS JOIN IN THE PLAY OF THE 
NURSERY CHILDREN 
early years to aid the child’s outward look through 
instinctive play activity; to open wide the 
windows of the soul to beauties seen and unseen 
which should be the common heritage of us all. 


We want, from the very first, to help the child 
to form right habits of thought and action, to 
start life with a joyful outlook and attitude which 
will go far toward dissipating the clouds which 
come to every one. We therefore seek to give 
opportunity for constant experimentation with 
suitable manipulative material, knowing that a 
growing control of environment means a devel- 
oping power of self-control, and that this involves 


AN ENTERPRISING LITTLE MERCHANT AND HIS 
FREE LUNCH COUNTER FOR DOLL MOTHERS 


| “ \ 
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an impulse toward fresh discovery, means 
strengthening the right kind of self-assertion. 
We see in the child’s happy play experimentation, 
as he flits from one flower of interest to another 
lingering day by day for longer periods on each 
as his power of seeing grows by doing and vice 
versa, signs of the time when the wavering line 
of impulsive movement shall become the strong, 
steady, purposeful line of a controlled life. 

We play with color and light, watch radiant 
soap bubbles bounce again and again from some 
woolly surface, peer through prisms that are 
indeed magic glasses, and see the children’s ward 
suddenly suffused with rainbow light, hold the 
prism towards the sky and see vividness every- 
where above, watch the “light birds” dancing on 
the beds, riot in color of flower or fabric, and 
crayon cut color designs and pictures in connec- 
tion with home-making and other play activities. 
All these sense impressions give a peculiar and 
satisfying joy and answer a vital child need. 
Again and again the children ask for our prisms 
in order to drink in color at their will. One 
little girl who, with others, had been enjoying all 
sorts of color play, spontaneously began coloring 
all her cut-outs and pictures in rainbow hues and 
for weeks continued to do so. They hear that 
other children, either patients or “‘story”’ children, 
as Mossy and Tangle in George MacDonald’s 
“Golden Key,” also like this play, and compare 
notes, which strengthens the social instinct and 
therefore the individual. Such a common interest 
is the true bond of comradeship. 

The children learn to listen and greet the 
whistling wind as a playmate and enter heartily 
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into his various tricks. They love him, too, in 
softer mood, as was illustrated by one tiny child 
who has a good point of vantage for noticing sky 
and wind activity from her bed. She begged 
again and again to hear the song “‘Who has Seen 
the Wind?” by Christina Rossetti, and would 
interpret it in pantomime untiringly with finger, 
arm, and body movements. She seemed to find 
just as much pleasure in the quiet suggestiveness 
of this poem, as in the more energetic ‘“‘I Saw 
You Toss the Kites on High” of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, in her “Secret 
Garden,”’ makes Mary answer, to Mr. Craven’s 
question, ‘‘Do you want toys, books, dolls?’”— 
“Might I have a bit of earth . . to plant 
seeds in, to make things grow, to see them come 
alive?” “Take it, child, and make it come 
alive!’’ was his reply. 

The miracle of life as our little ones see it 
expressed in the flower, has a fascination of 
wonder for these bed patients. They cannot do 
actual planting, but they can watch the ‘‘coming 
alive” of the bulbs which their friends in the 
nursery schoolroom have set and tended. Earth, 
wind, rain, ice, and snow are our playmates and 
do their part in enlarging the horizons of the . 
inhabitants of the bed ward. 

All children love to listen to the wind “hiding” 
in the whistles we cut from stems in springtime, 
or hear Pan’s music from a flute cornstalk 
carefully fashioned. They absorb music from 
the seashells. They love to watch day by day 
for fresh tricks of Jack Frost, and to express 
their joy in songs. descriptive of his doings. 


HOME-MAKING PLAY HAS GREAT EDUCATIONAL VALUE 


. 
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Periods of listening and watching are just as 
essential as the more visibly active play periods. 
Who does not recall the first finding of a new 
flower, or the first reappearance of the violet in 


the hedge in springtime? Such a discovery was a 
life-long memory of beauty. A group of our 
small children were once sitting quietly on the 
Pentland Hills resting after a happy search for 
staghorn moss, which is to be found in a very 
special spot. At a suggestion they agreed to be 
silent for fifty seconds and to count all the sounds 
heard during that period. They were surprised 
to find how much sound there was in a spot which 
they had thought absolutely still. One of this 
same group, a child aged five years, was dis- 
covered one day in a forest in the Highlands 
literally dancing on his tiptoes with delight at 
the tinkling sound of a tiny brook. He uttered 
no sound but pirouetted on the moss to the 
music of the water bells which he had discovered! 
Although our small bed patients are not able, 
like the nursery group, to get out to play with 
sand or wander in the wood near by, they can 
join, in imagination, in the gathering of the 
acorn cups and shell boats which have been 
brought back. They can listen to tales of the 
concerts of the insects, of the fairy tea-parties, 
or the fuzzy caterpillars climbing the trees in 
order to find suitable resting places in which to 
do their spinning. They can enter into the joy 
of peeping into squirrels’ nut cupboards and of 
stepping on mossy carpets. They, too, through 
this visioning, breathe free and see clearly. 
Nursery rhymes, jingles, and all the nursery 
literature, which is the heritage of race, 
answer a deep child need, particularly the sick 
child’s. They are mirrors which reflect his own 
life, strengthening and enriching it, and at the 
Same time opening up vistas beyond. Books 
become veritable treasure chests to be handled 
carefully. Their pages are turned again and 
again as the pictures recall tales that have been 
told and retold, acted and reacted. From love 
of these gayly colored books the developing 
child in the nursery school explores others, not 
necessarily colored, but which surely help him in 
his quest of discovery. ‘Tell me all about it” is 
the often-repeated request, when the little one 
begins to realize that in books he holds an open 
sesame to the past, present, and future. Rhythm 
appeals to the convalescent child forcefully and 
plays a large part in his education whether he 
finds it in the motion of the seesaw or hobby- 
horse, in song, in verse, or in the alternating life 
activities of the days and seasons with their 
special associations and interests. One of the 


games most loved by our children is to beat out 
the rhythm of a song or tale on a drum or to clap 
with the hands and get companions to recognize 
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the tune, and then take their own turn in present- 
ing a rhythm to the bed community. 

Quite a considerable variety of material for 
bringing out the initiative of the sick and con- 
valescent child can be introduced in the wards, 
and many of the ordinary nursery toys and games 
are valuable. The child can do much in the way 
of drawing and coloring, using for this light card- 
board squares on which to fix materials. Light 
constructive work with wooden axles, wheels, 
and small surfaces can be enjoyed. Designing in 
color and form in all kinds of play activity and 
in the making of scrapbook sheets is a favorite 
occupation. Dolls’ tea parties are often 
given, dolls are dressed and undressed and 
generally cared for, great attention being paid 
to the “‘children’s” cleanliness by the ‘‘parents.”’ 
The little beds can be made and remade. Puzzles 
of, animals, of ships, birds, landscapes, and 
nursery rhymes can be put together without 
undue slipping about, if the pieces are so num- 
bered and colored that in the building up, the 
lower parts of the picture supports the upper. 
With the patients from five to six years, the 
ocean steamer puzzles have a special value and 
appeal. 

Arranging, counting, and measuring in play 
activities are a great source of joy if they arise 
naturally in answer to special needs. The making 
of stick pictures in the ordinary way is impossible 
in the beds, but satisfactory colored nursery 
rhymes can be drawn by fixing square quarter- 
inch sticks of varying lengths and colors into 
grooves which make the outlines of the forms 
represented. The educational value of this work 
is obvious. Sound games, hiding, and sense 
games of various sorts can readily be played, and 
these call for initiative at every turn. All kinds 
of Lotto, animal, bird, and number, are favorite 
activities. Imaginary automobile drives, aero- 
plane flights or magic carpet rides, based on 
the method of the old ‘‘Family Coach” game can 
be played. Each child holds on his bed simple 
pictures of the objects to be spoken of, which he 
has chosen beforehand. As the appropriate tale 
is told, the listeners have to be on the alert to 
hold up the special objects mentioned. When- 
ever the means of transit is mentioned, all hands 
are clapped, just as in the Family Coach game, 
all bodies are turned by normal children. It is 
wonderful how much quiet fun can be had in the 
wards. Beds can be boats, or houses, or trains, 
according to need, and one is, like Loki, able to 
constantly change ones personality and function 
accordingly, either as passenger, or visitor, or 
signalman, or any other possible character. 

With our ambulatory cases in the schoolroom 
there is naturally a wider scope for free movement 


and play, and all the activities of the wards are 
(Continued on page 47) 


Hill-Nanny and Her Kids 


Adapted from a Russian Folk Tale 


(NCE upon a time there was a Hill-Nanny 
who had seven little kids and she came 
down from the hills to find a good home for her 
children in the village. She longed for a spot 
that would be healthful and bright and safe, soshe 
wandered here and 
there, her seven little 
ones following, until 


“This is not the home for you,” it warned the 
Hill-Nanny. ‘These walnuts which I bear are 
as heavy as gold and when the frost touches them 
down they will fall and there will be danger of 
their cracking the bones of your tender children. 
You will need to- 
travel on, good 
friend.” 


she came toa heavily 
laden apple tree. 
“This will make 
me and my children 
a good home,” said 
the Hill-Nanny as she 
gathered her little 
ones around her and 
settled down under 
the widespreading 
branches of the tree. 
But the family had 
hardly made them- 
selves comfortable 
when the apple tree 


STORIES FOR OUTDOOR TELLING 


The Adventure of the Little White Boat .... 

The Fox and the Crab........ 

The Gradual Fairy........... 
Androclus and the Lion............ 
How Fishes Got Their Color..... 
The Friendly Robin. 

The Picnic Basket . : 
The Fairy Who Judged | Her einen. 
Hansel and Gretel. 


Sara Cone Bryant 
..Maud Lindsay 
Chinese Folktale 
..Alice Brown 
Retold Lawton Evans 
Ellen Miller Donaldson 
Rose Fyleman 
Margery Clark 

Jean Ingelow 
.. Traditional 


Alice in the Railway Carrtage 


The Story of Echo. as mens 
How the Rhinoceros Got His Wrinkly § Skin. 


.Lewis Carroll 
..Greek Myth 
Kipling 


The Hill-Nanny 
once more took up 
her journey and this 
time they went on 
until they came to 
the border of the vil- 
lage. There stood the 
empty tent of a shep- 
herd, so the Hill-Nan- 
ny took up residence 
in it with her kids 
and it seemed now 
as if she were estab- 
lished and need have 
no further trouble. 


spoke to the Hill- 
Nanny. 

“This is not the 
home for you,” it ad- 
vised her. ‘These 
apples are ripe and ready to fall, and they might 
hurt your little kids. You must travel on 
farther.” 

So the Hill-Nanny called her seven little kids to 
her and they all went on for a mile until they came 
to a fine, large walnut tree full of nuts and 
spreading its branches wide like house walls. 

“The very home for me and my little ones!” said 
the Hill-Nanny. Again she called the kids to 
her and they prepared to settle down under the 
shelter of the walnut tree, but the walnut tree, 
also, spoke to her as had the apple tree. 


The King, the ‘om Bee . 


The tent was well- 
furnished with a large 
cooking pot and plen- 
ty of straw for beds. 
There was a strong 
door flap. Here the Hill-Nanny settled her chil- 
dren and then went into the town to get food for 
them at the market stalls, but before she left 
she warned them. 

“Open the door to nobody,” she told the seven 
little kids, “for wild beasts who like the taste of 
goat meat prowl about here. When I return I 
will make myself known to you.” 

So the Hill-Nanny went to the village and did 
her marketing, and when she returned to her 
tent she scratched on the door post and called to 
the seven little kids, “Open, my sons, my little 


..Fedor Sologub 
.. Aunt Naomi 
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fathers! Your motheriscome. She has brought 
some bread, half a side-full of milk, half a horn- 
full of fresh cheese, half a horn-full of clear water.” 
The kids opened the door to their mother immedi- 
ately and they enjoyed a fine dinner. 

But the wicked wolf, Levon Ivanovitch, was 
hiding among the trees at the back of the Hill- 
Nanny’s tent, and he had an appetite for the 
seven tender little kids. He listened to what 
the Hill-Nanny said and then he bided his time, 
for the kids were many in number and he could 
afford to wait. 

The next day, since the food was all eaten, the 
Hill-Nanny must needs go again to the village 
market. Again she warned the kids not to open 
to strangers, or to any one save herself whom they 
would know by the scratching on the doorpost 
and by her voice. Off she went, and after waiting 
a sufficient length of time, the wolf, Levon 
Ivanovitch, came creeping up to the door and he 
scratched on the doorpost. 

‘“‘Who comes?” asked the smallest and youngest 
of the seven little kids. 

“Tt is I, your loving mother, Anna Ivanovna,”’ 
said the wolf. “Open at once. Open, my sons, 
my little fathers! Your mother is come. She 
has brought some bread, she has brought half a 
side-full of milk, half a horn-full of cheese, half a 
horn-full of clear water.’”’ Levon Ivanovitch 
recited all this very well, for he had learned it 
carefully, but he had forgotten to disguise his 
voice. The seven little kids knew him for an 
enemy. ‘We will not open to you, wicked Levon 
Ivanovitch! We know you by your rough voice!”’ 
they said. And six of the seven little kids hid 
themselves in the straw of the tent, but the 
seventh and smallest little kid, who was very 
clever for his age, hid himself in the empty iron 
dinner pot. 

But the wolf was not through with them yet, 
as he was very hungry for goat meat. So he 
went on to the village and he paid the village 
smith a gold piece for smoothing down his voice. 
He had it so well polished and smoothed by the 
smith that it sounded exactly like the voice of 
the Hill-Nanny. When he had done this, the 
wolf hastened back to the goats’ tent so as to 
reach it before their mother, and again he 
scratched loudly on the doorpost. 
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The Earthworm Twins 


‘‘Who comes?” asked the sixth little kid from 
their straw. 

“Your loving mother, Anna Ivanovna, comes!’’ 
replied the wolf in his smoothly polished and 
well-oiled voice. 

He sounded like their mother now, so the little 
kids came out of their straw and spoke to him 
again. ‘How can you prove to us that you are 
our mother?” they asked. 

“By my gifts, dear little ones,’”’ said the wolf. 
“Here I stand, Anna Ivanovna, bearing for you 
some bread, half a side-full of milk, half a horn- 
full of cheese and half a horn-full of clear water. 
Open to me at once!” 

And those six unwise little kids opened the 
door of their tent, and in six mouthfuls Levon 
Ivanovitch, the wolf, had swallowed them. But 
he did not eat the seventh little kid, for he was 
still hidden under the dinner pot. 

Presently the Hill-Nanny came home and she 
found the tent door open, and six of her kids 
gone, and the footprints of Levon Ivanovitch 
near by. The seventh and youngest of the kids 
crept out of the dinner pot and told his mother 
what had happened and she set out, very angry, 
to try and find the wolf. 

The Hill-Nanny traveled until she came to a 
place where some workmen had built a fire over 
which to cook their midday gruel. The fire still 
burned, and she went to the den of Levon Ivano- 
vitch and challenged him to come with her and 
show his skill by leaping over the fire. He had 
said that he feared nothing, so he had to follow 
the Hill-Nanny and try to leap over the burning 
coals. But she had scattered them so that Levon 
Ivanovitch burned his feet and had to lie down 
at her side. The Hill-Nanny had brought her 
scissors, so she slit the coat of the greedy Levon 
and out jumped her six little kids as lively as ever. 

When the sky is dark and gloomy, like some 
faraway forest infested with wolves, and a small 
tinge of red, like a fire, glows suddenly in it, then 
watch for thesun. Its rays will shine forth from 
the darkness as cheerfully as did the little white 
kids escape from the clutches of Levon Ivano- 
vitch. So the children of Russia love and inter- 
pret the story of Anna Ivanovna, the Hill-Nanny, 
who saved her kids from the great gray wolf, 
Levon Ivanovitch. 

Copyright, The Milton Bradley Company, in ‘‘In the Animal World.” 


By Ellen Miller Donaldson 


HE little earthworm twins were lost! White 
Fawn, the little daughter of the Good Chief, 
often came to play under a big oak tree. She loved 


every living thing. She called them all her little 
friends. She could understand the song of the 
birds; she could talk with all the animals and 
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fishes. Even the bugs and worms were her 
friends. She loved to talk to the gorgeous winged 
butterflies. 

One day when she came to the big oak tree to 
rest and to play, she found two earthworms half 
out of the ground visiting together. 

“If we only had eyes,” they said. “We have 
never needed them until now, for we have been 
content to feel the soft earth and the cool grass. 
But now the little earthworm twins are lost and 
we cannot see to find them.”’ 

They told White Fawn, their little friend, how 
that morning when they went to call the twins 
they could not be found. Then they went down 
into the ground to join the hunt. 

All the earthworms gathered from far and 
near to help find the lost earthworm twins. 
Their homes were far down under the ground. 
They loved their dark home. They were always 
warm in winter and cool in summer. 

The roots of the trees were their forests, so 
they looked there first. They felt behind and 
around the big brown roots. 

They went twisting and climbing up and down 
the roots and in and out through the cool damp 
earth. But the earthworm twins were not there. 

Then they went out to hunt among the roots 
of the soft green grasses and of the beautiful 
flowers. These roots were soft and white, like 
dainty, fairy white birches. They found a 
merry party of earthworm children swinging and 
playing among the white branches. One little 
earthworm was crying because he had fallen and 
bumped his head. The lost twins were not there. 

Soon they heard the hum of many workers, a 
busy group of earthworms turning the seeds 
right side up, for some seeds had gone to sleep 
with their heads down. All day long they crawl 
here and there turning the seeds over, for they 
know if they do not do this, the little flowers 
cannot get through the ground to smile up at 
little children. The earthworm twins were not 
among the seeds. 

Not far away they found some May beetles 
and June bugs buzzing and getting ready to 
work their way out into the air. They asked 
them to help them, for they knew their big, 
round, bulgy eyes could see everything. 
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Fast asleep in their soft silk-lined cocoons they 
found some moths. They knocked at their 
doors and asked them if they had seen the lost 
twins. The moths called out that they had not 
seen them. They begged them to go away and 
let them sleep, for they were dreaming of the time 
when they would be gorgeous butterflies at play 
among the flowers. 

They found a wee bit of water which had 
settled in the crevice of a big rock. 

The lost twins were not there, only an earth- 
worm and a big black ant sailing back and forth 
upon a dried leaf. 

Then the earthworms and May beetles and 
big-eyed June bugs started far down under the 
ground to their homes which they use in dry 
weather. Here and there they found little 
groups of earthworm babies playing in the soft, 
fine earth. Down, down they went until they 
were six feet below the ferns and flowers. 

Down there they found only some grandfather 
and grandmother earthworms talking of long 
ago days. One grandfather told of his many 
narrow escapes from the bill of a hungry robin. 
Another told of an earth-child who had wanted 
to feed him to the fishes. The grandfathers and _ 
grandmothers said they too would help find the 
lost twins. 

So they all went to hunt in their sleeping 
rooms. These were large holes lined with little 
stones. They looked behind and under all the 
stones and scattered their beds of soft, fine dirt. 

They saw some big ants burrowing near by. 
They asked them to help. Just then they heard 
a pounding way up above them under the oak 
tree. 

Then all the dozens of earthworms big and 
small; the wobbly old grandfather earthworms; 
the feeble grandmothers; the big black ants; the 
round-eyed May beetles and the big-eyed June 
Bugs went up, up, up through their winding 
tunnels, up into the outside world under the big 
oak tree. 

There sat White Fawn, their little girl friend, 
holding the saucer of an acorn cup in her hand. 

Curled up snug and warm in the little saucer 
were the earthworm twins fast asleep. 

Copyright, The Milton Bradley Company, in ‘‘Moons of Long Ago.” 


The Tax-Gatherer 
By John Tabb 

“And pray, who are you?”’ 
Said the violet blue 


To the bee, with surprise 
At his wonderful size 


In her eyeglass of dew. 


Poems Children Love to Memorize 


Old Mother Wind The Sweet Red Rose 


Old Mother Wind By Mary Mapes Dodge 
Come this way, 
And make our baby 
Cool today. 


Good-morning, pretty rose bush 
Now pray thee tell me true, 

To be as sweet as a sweet, red rose 
What should a body do? 


—Chinese Nursery Rhyme. 


¢ 


To be as sweet as a sweet, red rose, 
A little child like you 


: Must grow and grow and grow and grow 
And that’s what you must do. 
The Rivulet y —Copyright, The Century Company. 
By Lucy Larcom 


Run, little rivulet, run! 


Summer is fairly begun. 
Bear to the meadow the hymn of the pines, T 
And the echo that rings be the waterfall shines; A Game of ag 
Run, little rivulet, run! 


A grasshopper once had a game of i, 4 
Run, little rivulet, run! With some crickets that lived near by, 
Sing to the fields of the sun When he stubbed his toe, and over he went 


That wavers in emerald, shimmers in gold, 


Too quick to see with your eye. 
Where you glide from your rocky ravine, crystal cold; 


Run, little rivulet, run! Then the crickets leaned up against a fence, 
And chirped till their sides were sore, 
Run, little rivulet, run! But the grasshopper said, “You are laughing at me, 


Sing of the flowers, every one,— 


And I won’t play any more.” 
Of the delicate harebell and violet blue; 


Of the red mountain rosebud, all dripping with dew; So off he went though he wanted to stay, 
Run, little rivulet, run! For he was not hurt by the fall, 
And the gay little crickets went en with the game, 
Run, little rivulet, run! And never missed him at all. 
Carry the perfume you won —The Wooster Second Reader. 


From the lily, that woke when the morning was gray, 
To the white waiting moonbeam adrift on the bay; 
Run, little rivulet, run! ’ ¢¢ 


Run, little rivulet, run! 
Stay not till summer is done! 


Carry the city the mountain-birds’ glee; Her Favorites 
= the joy of the hills to the sea; 
Run, little rivulet, run! By Mattie Lee Hausgen 


My favorite dress 

I must confess 
(They’re fine, I think), 

The Br eeZe But I like climbing trees and walls— 

My favorite dress is overalls! 


¢ 


Summer breeze, so softly blowing, My favorite hat has nothing on it; 
In my garden pinks are growing, It’s just my everyday sunbonnet. 
If you'll go and send the showers, My favorite summer shoes, you say? 


You may come and smell my flowers. Ha! I go barefoot all the day! ‘ ; 
—Old Nursery Rhyme. : —From the Youth’s Companien. 


Sweet Peas A Swan Boat 


By John Keats ‘ By Robert Palfrey Utter 


What fun to be a baby swan 
With mother’s back to ride upon, 
In the placid pond afloat 
Like a fleece-lined motor boat. 
—From the Youth’s Companion. 


Here are sweet peas, on tiptoe for a flight, 
With wings of gentle flush o’er delicate white, 
And taper fingers catching at all things, 

To bind them all about with tiny rings. 


Wort, 
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while Book 


A Monthly Review of the New Books For and About Childhood 


TWO WILD CHERRIES AT THE SEASHORE. By Howard R. 


Garis. 250 pp. Illustrated by E. M. Foster. The Milton Bradley 
Company, Springfield, Mass. $1. 


There are few really worthwhile books for the 
boy and girl who have outgrown the short story 
form in their reading, but are not yet old enough 
for the Boy Scout and Campfire type of fiction. 
We had Dotty Dimple and her numerous senti- 
mental adventures of a generation ago. She, 
with little Rollo, still survive and have their 
places on the shelves of the public library, but 
only because they have not been crowded off. 
The Cherries, nice, lively, bread-and- 
buttery, mischief-loving and honest, are here to 
rival in their adventures the milder escapades of 
Dotty and Rollo. We predict that the latter 
will come off badly and deservedly, for Howard 
Garis is responsible for the Wild Cherries and he 
knows how to write a story for children which 
holds them engrossed to the last chapter. 

The books in this series picture a lively brother 
and sister and their understanding mother and 
father in a setting of everyday, active 
American life. They do two important things 
for the parent and librarian. They present an 
interesting plot in long story form, a rare quality 
in writing for childhood. They picture a boy 
and girl who are as ‘“‘wild’”’ as the youngster who 
reads about them is, or longs to be, but who are 
always ready to admit a fault and honestly try 
to do the right once they have discovered it. 
Dotty and little Rollo were prigs. Dick and 
Janet Cherry are unaffected, normal American 
children, the kind we love and need in today’s 
juvenile fiction. 

The new book takes vacationing boys and 
girls to the most fascinating place for fun children 
can ever know with Dick and Janet Cherry. 
Tides and their treasure of seaweed and shells, 
sailing ships, beach picnics, sand castles, and 
long, free playtimes on the shore make a back- 
ground for the adventures of childhood Mr. 
Garis presents so invitingly. This latest book in 


the Wild Cherry Series, will be a popular one 
this summer, and will pack itself in the home- 
going trunks for renewing all the year the joys of 

a seashore vacation. 


PAL O’ MINE, KING OF THE TURF. 
Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull. 
Company, Springfield, Mass. $1.50. 


The spirit of service and the thrill of adventure 
symbolized by the horse live in Clarence Hawkes’ 
latest story for boys and girls. As Black Beauty 
took us into a life of animal intelligence and 
devotion so close to the human that its touch has 
lighted us for years, so will the book of Pal o’ Mine, 
a Kentucky thoroughbred, find a permanent 
home in the heart of childhood. 

Mr. Hawkes has rare feeling for dogs and 
horses. He helps children to realize the part 
they have played in the drama of civilization. 
Endurance, faithfulness, blind affection, even 
sacrifice, we see epitomized in the brave animals 
who have become immortal along the road of 
progress. He achieved an immense popularity 
through his two previous books about dogs, Pep 
and Silversheene. Palo’ Mineiseven more Sisien 
ing than these, taking its background and plot 
from the Blue Grass region of the South where 
horses have been more loved and appreciated by 
their breeders than almost anywhere else in the 
world. Palo’ Mine is raised and trained for the 
hunt by a Kentucky boy. While the boy is in 
school he secretly trains the horse for the derby, 
enters him under an assumed name and sees him 
race to win. A turn of the family’s fortunes 
makes it imperative that Pal o’ Mine be sold 
which nearly breaks his owner’s heart, but the 
story has a satisfying finish and an historical 
interest as the boy and his horse pal ride to an 
unexpected success in the Civil War, the period 
represented by the book. 

Charles Livingston Bull, who is the artist 
chosen to illustrate this book, expresses the 
humanity of animals through line and color, as 
Mr. Hawkes does with word pictures. The 


By Clarence Hawkes. 
248 pp. The Milton Bradley 
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combination of artist and author is a happy one, 
sure to create the joy and fine feeling in child 
readers essential in today’s juvenile literature. 


THE CHILD: HIS NATURE AND NEEDS. A Contribution of 
The Children’s Foundation, New York, Valparaiso, Chicago. Pre- 
pared under the Editorial Supervision of M. V. O’Shea, Professor of 
Education, The University of Wisconsin. 516 pp. $1 subscription 
to the Publication Fund of the Foundation. 

This volume is described as a survey of present- 
day knowledge concerning child nature for the 
promotion of the well-being and education of the 
child. It is a well assembled collection of con- 
tributions to its subject by authorities in the 
various phases of education and child welfare it 
presents. The fact that Professor O’Shea is 
responsible for planning and compiling its chap- 
ters speaks highly for its home as well as its social 
and educational value. 

He quotes from David Starr Jordan: ‘‘There 
is nothing in all the world so important as chil- 
dren, nothing so interesting. If ever you wish 
to go in for philanthropy, if ever you wish to be 
of real use in the world, do something for children. 
If ever you yearn to be wise, study children. If 
the great army of philanthropists ever extermi- 
nates sin and pestilence, ever works out our race 
salvation, it will be because a little child has led.” 
Here we have the thought which gives a new 
volume on the overcrowded shelves of pedagogy 
and general child training a place; it speaks for 
childhood as a foundation, and there is no archi- 
tecture, no completed building, no shelter for life, 
without a sure and well-built base. 

The book takes up in a sufficiently concrete 
way to stimulate a desire for further study the 
subjects of the child’s instincts and impulses, 
his active nature, his needs in early life for 
exercise and the right playthings, his clothing 
and his health as it can be established by diet and 
determined by the accepted tests and measure- 
ments. It outlines his intellectual and moral 
development, his social traits, the place of lan- 
guage, drawing and music in his development, 
nervous and mental hygiene, the delinquent and 
the intellectually superior child. Contributors 
to the work include Bird T. Baldwin, Research 
Professor in Educational Psychology, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; Frederick E. Bolton, Dean of 
the College of Education, University of Washing- 
ton; E. A. Kirkpatrick, Director of the Child 
Study Department, Massachusetts State Normal 
School; Arnold Gesell, Professor of Child 
Hygiene, Yale Graduate School; Winfield Scott 
Hall, Head of Social Hygiene, Presbyterian 
Church, U. 8. A.,and many other notable workers 
in the field. There is a reference bibliography 
for carrying on further study in each subject. 

The teacher who is active in the child-welfare 
thought of her community will find this volume 
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of great value in bringing the school and the 
home into a closer juxtaposition, and the nominal 
sum for which it is obtainable puts it within the 
means of every library, home, or school. 


BURTON HOLMES TRAVEL STORIES. JAPAN. EGYPT. 
By Burton Holmes and William H. Wheeler. Illustrated. 404 pp. 
Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago. $1.28 each. 


The new geography places its emphasis upon 
environment. Gone are its isolated meridians 
and poles. In their stead we have the door-step 
method by means of which the home child finds 
his way through his community interests out into 
the world at large. This more concrete manner 
of presenting the unknown calls for an entirely 
different text-book in geography. Among the 
newest and best of such books we have Burton 
Holmes’ contribution to the schools in a series 
of silent readers for information in. geography. 

Mr. Holmes has held an undisputed popularity 
as a lecturer for a long time. He has traveled 
in the last thirty years over a million and a 
quarter miles, taking hundreds of thousands of 
photographs. With the collaboration of a writer 
of supplementary readers, he offers us in these 
volumes not only exceedingly attractive stories 
and pictures, but authentic material by means of 
which geography is made a humanizing study of 
peoples influenced in their national characteristics 
by their climatic conditions and physical sur- 
roundings. This is a vitally important contri- 
bution to the literature of ‘the schools. The 
foreword states the purpose of these books: ‘‘To 
give children a sympathetic understanding of the 
thoughts, customs, and daily lives of the people 
of foreign lands, what they eat, how they dress, 
how they live; and also to find out what they 
think and believe, what their historical back- 
ground is, in order to appreciate their motives.” 
Mr. Holmes believes that we are all fellow 
travelers through life, not races bound on different 
journeys, and the intriguing titles of a few of his 
many story titles prove that these books express 
this belief. From Cocoon to Kimono, Shopping 
Manners, Living in a Doll House, Earthquakes 
and Fires, Child Actors of the Matsuri, The Huge 
Wrestlers of Japan, The Human Ants of 
Nagasaki! And such stories of Egypt as The 
Streets of Cairo, Growing Crops without Rain, 
How the Egyptian Spelled, Father Nile, A King 
in All His Glory, A Fairy Tale Island, and A 
Skyscraper of 2000 Years Ago! Combine with 
these stories, profuse photographs of actual 
environment, and we have unusually interesting 
geography material. 

The books are accompanied by a pamphlet of 
teaching suggestions by Delia E. Kibbe of the 
Department of Education, The University of 
Chicago. 
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Glorious Days 
(Continued from page 7) 


began upon this simple record, and one just 
received from a San Francisco teacher most 
amusingly illustrates the point. It seems that 
on one occasion a public meeting was held to 
discuss the value of the free kindergarten to 
the community and it was advertised that Miss 
Kate Douglas Smith would take the affirmative 
side of the question, Professor John Swett, 
principal of San Francisco’s High School, assum- 
ing the negative. 

The evening came and my sister made her 
address, so convincing in its arguments, so 
glowing with enthusiasm, so magnetic in its out- 
pouring that the room, though crowded with 
tired teachers and staid tax-payers, shook with 
waves of applause. When these had died away, 
Professor Swett was called upon in rebuttal, 
but he only shook his gray head, held tight to 
the arms of his chair and answered with his 
familiar little chuckle, “No, I’m well enough 
off where I am. .I’ve got a wife and family and 
I’ve no right to expose myself to certain destruc- 
tion!’’ 

Records of these days and of our teaching 
days together, my sister’s and mine, show us 
as collaborators very early in our experience. 
I often wrote the words of songs and games, for 
instance, to which Kate composed or adapted 
melodies, a number of which may be found in 
our book known as “Kindergarten Chimes.”’ 
This volume may almost be considered a hoary 
landmark in these times and so may ‘‘The Story 
Hour,” a collection of our tales for little people; 
“Children’s Rights,’ a volume of educational 
essays, and finally ‘“The Republic of Childhood.”’ 
This work in three volumes: I. ‘“‘Froebel’s Gifts’’; 
II. ‘“Froebel’s Occupations”; III. ‘Kindergarten 
Principles and Practice’; was the fruit of our 
lectures and addresses to the four hundred 
graduates of the California Kindergarten Train- 
ing School between 1880 and 1893 and I trust, 
“led many unto righteousness” in its day. 
Accidents attending ‘‘a haughty spirit” are well 
known, but I must mention here that the last- 
named book has been translated into Spanish, 
Japanese, and Marathi, and the ‘Story Hour” 
into Russian. 

My sister’s interest in the kindergarten never 
wavered until the end of her life although she 
gave up teaching on her first marriage in 1881 
and subsequently the training of teachers when 
she removed with her husband to New York in 
1884. In the midst of her literary work, how- 
ever, she continued to give addresses on the 
truth as it is in Froebel, she helped to organize 
and became a permanent officer of the New York 


Kindergarten Association and when her honors 
fell thick upon her she still remembered the needs 
of the children. 
Chapter IV. ‘Kate Douglas Wiggin as Her Sister Knew Her.” 


The Nursery School 
(Continued from page 40) 

enlarged. Rhythmical movement in dance and 
song gives happy means of expression. Home- 
making play on a large scale has great educational 
value, the children themselves inhabiting the 
lightly put up playhouses and managing their 
own households. The sorting out of household 
linen according to the doll owners’ markings, the 
care of dolls’ wardrobes, utensils, ete., all mean 
the acquiring of a certain amount of method on 
the part of the children. In inculeating cleanly, 
orderly habits in the dolls, they are stressing 
these objectives in their own life experience. 

Occasionally an enterprising little merchant 
erects a neat “lunch” store in order to catch the 
attention of doll mothers who push their buggies 
in imaginary parks. These mothers have to 
watch the traffic, for sometimes a kiddy car 
rider loses control of his steed and the occupant’ 
of the buggy runs the risk of being overturned. 
The protective instinct is thus emphasized. 
Whereas, in the beds, paint and water must be 
more or less taboo, down in the playroom, the 
toddlers, armed with waterproof aprons and 
sleeves, do bold color work, wash their household 
utensils, amuse their “babies” by blowing 
bubbles. 

In the world of nature this is the time when the 
sap swings up in the branches and twigs. It is 
the time of the whistling of birds and frolicking 
of lambs. It is the time of universal happiness 
outdoors. It is our joyful privilege to bring the 
spirit of outdoors into the temporarily darkened 
lives of children who are ailing, helping them to 
find new color for their lives in the rainbow, and 
dance with the dancing leaves and flowers. 


From a Letter to the Magazine 


“T enclose a sheet from the April number of 
your magazine as I have just received it from a 
distinguished physician and educator. I am the 
author of the verses quoted and they are included 
in my book, ‘The Light Guitar’, copyright 1923, 
by Harper and Brothers. a 

Mr. Guiterman’s reference is to his well-known 
and widely copied ‘‘Education,’’ which has so 
rooted itself in the hearts of educators that it has 
achieved a regrettable anonymity. It gives us 
great pleasure to acknowledge and endeavor to 


protect the poet’s authorship. Tue Eprror. 


Kindergarten Program of the National 
Education Association 


HE Department of Kindergarten Edu- 
cation Of the National Education 
Association is planning to hold two 
sessions at the time of the Indianapolis 

convention. On Monday afternoon, June 29, the 
general theme will be ““The Interpretation of the 
Kindergarten to the Public—Twenty-five Years of 
Kindergarten Progress.’’ Patty Smith Hill, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
’ University, will speak on ‘‘Changes in Method 
and Curriculum. ”’ 

The Tuesday afternoon session, June 30, will 
be given over to a discussion of ‘‘ Present Kinder- 
garten Practice Throughout the Country.”’ May 
Dabney Davis of Darien, Conn., will submit her 
report on the ‘‘Study of Kindergarten Practice 
Throughout the Country,”’ on which she has been 
working. George D. Strayer, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will give an “Appraisal of the Study.”’ There 
will be a general discussion from the floor. The 
annual luncheon of the Department is to be held 
on Wednesday, July 1, at 12:30 o’clock in the Clay- 
pool Hotel. 

The officers of the Department are: President, 
Edna Dean Baker, President National Kinder- 
garten and Elementary College, Chicago, IIl.; 
vice-president, Margaret Holmes, Assistant Di- 
rector of Kindergartens, New York City; secre- 
tary, Fannie A. Smith, Principal Fannie A. Smith 
Training School, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Summer School 


Miss Margaret Free, co-author of the “Free 
and Treadwell Primer,’’ will conduct the summer 
courses in Primary-School Methods and Primary 
Projects at Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
this summer. Other practical courses to choose 
from are: Kindergarten Curriculum and the Proj- 
ect Method; Observation Classes of Kindergar- 
ten and Primary Children; New Type of Hand 
Work; Costume Making for Social Projects; 
Puppet Show Projects; Stories Illustrated by 
Chalk Talks; Games, from the New Standpoint; 

also the usual courses in Education Theory and 


Psychology. The classrooms overlook the lake 
in central Chicago and are cool and pleasant. <A 
beach, tennis courts, and boating near the dormi- 
tory furnish ideal recreational background. The 
dates are June 22 to August 1, and the location 
616-22 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Increased Play Space 


During 1925 the Harmon Foundation, New 
York City, plans to expend $10,000 in contribu- 
tions toward the purchase of recreation sites in 
growing communities throughout the United 
States. Assistance will be rendered to the extent 
of 10 per cent of the cost of the land, provided 
that this proportion does not exceed $200, and 
the gift will be made in final payment of the pur- 
chase price. The offer is restricted to towns in 
which the initial step in securing playground space 
has been inaugurated since’January 1, 1925, and 
to those towns which applied for but failed to re- 
ceive appropriations under the offer to give fifty 
play sites in. 1924. Applications will be acted 
upon in order of their receipt. 

To be eligible a town must give a satisfactory 
evidence of growth; show active co-operation, 
and specific plans for the development of the play- 
ground if secured. Provision must also be made 
that the land be permanently dedicated for re- 
creation use, and the deed vested in either the 
Town Council or the Board of Education. 


Shall Playfields Close This Summer? 


School playgrounds, educational leaders real- 
ize, are as essential as school buildings. ‘‘We 
talk no more in terms of square feet per child, but 
in acres per school,”’ states Dr. James E. Rogers, 
Director, Community Recreation Training School, 
Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica, in “School Life,’’ a publication of the Interior 
Department, Bureau of Education. 

Joliet, Ill., a town of 50,000, has one school 
with 20 acres, and the others average more than 
five acreseach. Elyria, Ohio, with 25,000 people, 
has bought an athletic field of 18 acres for its 
high school. Tacoma, San Diego, Peoria, and 
many others have great stadiums. In Gary, 
Indiana, every school has a playground a block 
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square, a gymnasium, and an 
auditorium. These mean clearer 
brains, more active bodies, and 
make for better study and reci- 
tations. On playgrounds and 
athletic fields are learned some 
of the greatest lessons of life. 
For this reason, Doctor Rogers 
urges schools should maintain 
their physical education for 
twelve months rather than for 
nine. 


From the National Kinder- 
garten Association 


We have recently received the 
annual report of the National 
Kindergarten Association, whose 
headquarters are at 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York. It 
shows that during the past year 
41 new kindergartens have been 
established as a result of the 
efforts of the association through 
its field secretaries, working in 
co-operation with the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the 
Federation of Labor, and with 
other similar organizations. 
This makes a total of 579 classes 
to the credit of this association. 

The National Kindergarten 
Association has purchased 500 
sets of the attractive hand-col- 
ored kindergarten charts made 
by the National Child Welfare 
Association. These may be bor- 
rowed by persons interested to 


for the first reader. 


The Little Red Hen 
The Three Pigs 
The Three Bears 


Educational Publishing Company 


BOSTON 
234 Boylston Street 


work for the establishment of 
new kindergartens in their local 
schools. Leaflets, information, 
and advice may also be obtained 
by addressing the association at 
8 West Fortieth Street, New 
York. 


Parent Co-operation 


Parent-teacher associations 
have been organized in Dela- 
ware during the past year in 
327 out of the 388 school dis- 
tricts in the State. With the 
co-operation of the Delaware 
school auxiliary association, each 
of these associations has been 
provided with a definite program 
for the conduct of meetings and 
a pamphlet illustrating the pro- 
gram, showing what has been 
accomplished along educational 
lines in Delaware and_ other 
states.—‘‘School Life. ”’ 

An Institute of Child Welfare 
Research is a new project of 
Teachers College, Columbia. 
The administrative board in- 
cludes Professors O. W. Cald- 
well, Director, R. J. Leonard, 
EK. L. Thorndike, and Patty 8. 
Hill. The institute will grant 
scholarships to well - qualified 
young women preparing for 
special nursery - school, parent 
education, and child - develop- 
ment work. 

Results of preschool exam- 


Action, Imitation, and Fun Series 
Large Type Editions, Abundantly Illustrated in Heavy Line and Shading 


HE AIM of these series is to gain such a welcome from beginners as greets the better colored sections with 

every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample preparation 
Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that interest is heightened by putting these familiar 

classics into a primer form from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go over again and again the 

dear old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, once made familiar. 

Jack the Giant Killer 

Red Riding Hood—The Seven Kids 

Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 

Jack and the Beanstalk — Sleeping Beauty 


PRICE, 60 CENTS EACH 


NEW YORK 
221 Fourth Avenue 
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ination of about 60 per cent of 
the expected new enrollment for 
the school year 1924-25 in the 
city of Trenton were reported 
in the March issue of the New 
Jersey ‘‘Public Health News.” 
Clinics were opened in February, 
1923, in all schools with kinder- 
gartens and first grades, so that 
the children were examined in 
the schools they expected to 
attend in the fall. Of the 596 
children examined, 83 were pro- 
nounced perfect, and 237 were 
without dental defects. Follow- 
up visits made in July showed 
some progress in correction 
of the troubles of the defective 
group. By September the vac- 
cination problem had been prac- 
tically eliminated. Plans for 
1925 include an earlier opening 
of the clinics and a city-wide 
‘campaign for perfect children. 
At the request of the Man- 
chester (N.H.) Health Depart- 
ment, the Division of Maternity, 
Infaney, and Child Hygiene of 
the State Board of Health is now 
conducting in West Manchester 
a demonstration on the value 
of prenatal care. A State mater- 
nity and infancy nurse, de- 
tailed for the work, makes home 
visits, conducts mothers’ con- 
ferences, aids in procuring nurs- 
ing care, and in every way pos- 
sible endeavors to make the 


mothers appreciate the import- 


Three Little Kittens — Chicken Little 
Hop O’ My Thumb 
Puss-In-Boots — Reynard the Fox 
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Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


[/RINE: 
FOR Your 


EYES 
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Mailing Lists 
Will he u increase sales 
(}5S-Goula Louis 
Milton Bradley Company 
Primary Teachers, Water Color 
Paints, Drawing Supplies 
Guides, Works on Manual Instruction, 
Color, ete. 


O by refund of each 

Leading Manufacturers of 
Kindergarten Materials, Helps for 

Publishers of 
Kindergarten Story Books, Song Books, 
The Bradley Catalogue is a guide and reference book invaluable to 
the teacher whe wishes to keep in touch with the newest ideas 
Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 

Boston, NewYork, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco 


KINDERGARTEN 


ance of adequate prenatal at- 
tention. The work has been 
undertaken in co-operation with 
physicians, by whom cases are 
frequently referred. 


From Abroad 


The municipal council of Paris 
recently authorized for the 
first time the appointment of 
nurses for hygiene work in the 
publie schools of the city. An 
appropriation for the purpose is 
provided in the budget for the 
current fiscal year. 

Beginning last fall annual ex- 
amination of school children was 
inaugurated in Panama and the 
Canal Zone. This year the 
schools have the services of a 
full-time nurse. The examina- 
tion given is a thorough one; 
after the preliminary weighing 
and measuring, the child is re- 
ferred to specialists for examina- 
tion of the eyes, ears, nose, and 
throat, and to physicians for 
examination of the lungs and 


heart. Health centers are in 
operation where parents can 


bring their children for further 
advice. 

For the first time since Ha- 
wall has been a possession of the 
United States, our Government 
will be able to work for the wel- 
fare of Hawaiian mothers and 
babies, due to legislation enacted 
by Congress. At its first ses- 
sion this Congress passed a bill 
permitting the extension of the 
Maternity and Infancy Act to 
Hawaii, and at its second session 
authorized an appropriation of 
$12,000 to carry on this work. 


The baby death rate in 1922 for . 


Hawaii was 120 per thousand 
live births, as compared with 
a United States rate in that year 
of 76. 

India is to celebrate its second 
National Baby Week in 1925. 
Last year’s Baby Week achieved 
a success which exceeded the 
most sanguine hopes of its 
founder, the Countess of Read- 
ing; every province of India and 
74 Indian states took part in its 
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Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 


Company's Kindergarten Sup- 


plies and carry a complete line 


of Kindergarten equipment. 144 


page catalogue mailed free on 


application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, 


KansasfCity, Mo. 


Used in all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Kducationip 
the principal cities, Send tor ill- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackbo. rds, slated cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
black board p'ate fn slabs, dividers, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
etc. Manufactured only by the 
NEW B!LICAT.. BOOKSLATECO, 


90-22-24 Vesey New York, 


FREE SERVICE TO TEACHERS 


The Palmer Method Plan 


The A.N. PALMER COMPANY continues to 
offer to train thoroly and free teachers in the me- 
chanics and pedagogy of Practical Muscular 
Movement Handwriting. Any teacher whose 
oupils have been supplied with Palmer M 

ext-Books may claim and obtain THE 
COURSE. More than 40,000 teachers are annually 
taking this course. 

This should be especially interesting to RURAL 
TEACH who are struggling unsuccessfully 
with the PENMANSHIP PROBLEM. Thousands 
of such teachers who have relied upon our Normal 
Course through Correspondence, and have been 
given the course free, are now among the most suc- 
cessful leaders inthe HANDWRITING REFORM. 
They and their pupils now find joy in the daily pen- 
manship lessons, and in the employment in all 
their written tasks of writing embodying Legibil- 
ity, Rapidity, Ease, and Endurance. 

Write to our nearest office for full information. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 


Ten Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes 


By LAURA C. GIESE-GRAY 
Suitable for Home and School Use. 


Imaginative—Psychological—Tuneful 
PRICE, $0.60 


Published by Mrs. L.C.G.-GRAY, 35 Orange St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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celebration, and there was great 
popular interest, according to 
‘Maternity and Child Welfare 
in India”’ (official organ of the 
Lady Chelmsford All-India 
og 8 League, Simla). The issue of this 


Branch Offices : NOTE:—We enroll only Normal magazine for last January gives 
MINNEAPOLIS. Minn Lumber Exches and College graduates. detailed directions for organiz- 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange 

ing a Baby Week, suggests pro- 
grams for each day, and pub- 

lishes lists of models, posters, 

lattern slides, and other material 

to be obtained from the National 

Baby Week Committee, India. 


We Place You in the Better Positions 
"Rot FACHERS Our Reputation is National— 


AGENCY Our Service is Unexcelled 


410 U.S.NarT. BANK BLDG DENVER, COLO. 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
children at an exceptionally low price: 

Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 

Card Sewing, $0.70 

Crayon Work and Painting, $C.70 

Mat Weaving, $0.25 

10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


Child Workers on Persian 
Rugs 

A minimum age of eight years 
for boys and ten for girls is 
established in the carpet-weav- 
ing industry by a decree issued 
last year by the governor of the 
Persian province of Kerman. 
The new decree also provides 
for a maximum working day of 
eight hours, separate work 
places for boys and for girls, 
prohibition of the employment 
of workers suffering from conta- 
gious diseases, prohibition of 


| THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 


A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils. Large enough in diameter to minimize the tendency toward 


finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. r d d i 
undergroun or amp wWwOrk- 
EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
shops, and other regulations to 
703 East 13th Street New York 


secure better working conditions. 
This decree confirms and in 
some respects extends’ the 
measures taken by the Persian 
government some time ago at 
the suggestion of the Inter- 
national Labor Office. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


A Complete Source of Supply for All Kindergarten and Primary Supplies 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 
THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Maternity 
By Babette Deutsch 


Kindergarten Furniture 
Kindergarten Gifts 
Colored Papers 
Modeling Materials 
Sewing Cards 
Educational Cut-outs 
Handicraft Material of all 


I must go all my days 

Softly as snow, whose wings 
Follow the hidden ways 

Of unimagined springs. 


kinds My stricken heart is caught 
Word and Number Build- In briers of surprise; 
ers 


Its beats are hushed as thought, 


Books for Schools And eloquent as eyes. 


Water Colors and Crayons 


I ery God pity them 
Whose joy is boisterous, 
Since I have touched the hem 


Of the miraculous. 
—The Yale Review. 


A FULL LINE OF ART MATERIALS FOR ALL GRADES 


Exclusive distributors for Milton Bradley Company in the following states: Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, So. Dakota and No. Dakota. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 
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A NEW BRADLEY 
The Kindergarten - First Grade STORY TELLING BOOK 


TEACHER IN THE ANIMAL WORLD 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Issued by the Depart- By Carolyn Sher win Bailey 
ment of Kindergarten-First Grade Education of Teachers 
College. Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph.D. 

19 pp. 30 cents 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits of Children Two Years 
Old. Issued by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade 
Education, Teachers College, 16 pp. 25 cents 


KINDERGARTEN RECORD FORMS 


Prepared by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade Education, 
Teachers College. 


ANIM.AI 


Individual Daily Record Sheet: Kindergarten-First Grade | | 
Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for each pupil || 
each month. | | 


Record of the Typical Activities of the Curriculum: Kin- | 


dergarten-First Grade Record of Subject Matter. One || 
sheet is needed for each class each week. i | 


TORIES of animals familiar to children, expressing the touch 


; | of animal life to child life through racial psychology. The 
|| stories are selected from primitive material, literature, and | 
Une sheet needed for || || modern fiction. These are stories to tell for sympathy, for 


| inspiration through humor and truth, for developing the emo- | 
|| tions as none but an animal story can. | 


4 cents each; 35 cents a dozen. 


Price, $1.75 
Bureau of Publications 1 || re 


| MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY = Columbia University | 


The phenomenal success of 
Plasteline—its universal use by 
noted sculptors and its endorse- 
ment by leading teachers—has 
prompted the manufacture of other 
substitutes for clay, many of which 
are marketed under names closely 
resembling ‘‘Plasteline.”” Remember 


PLASTHELINE 


= 
is the original and the most perfect plastic modeling material on the market. It is an honest U.S.A. product, having been manufactured in this 
country for more than forty years, For your protection as well as “for your convenience,” Plasteline is put up in a distinctive square package— 
four quarter pound rolls in a box with the name in the particular form and design shown above. {Insist on this package and accept no 
substitutes. {| Plasteline is the ideal material for all school modeling work. Write for beautiful color card and 
descriptive circular. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co., Agents KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros., Agents 
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